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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 
Mr. Fairbanks for Tariff Revision Immediately after the Efection— The 
Populists’ Convention — Governor Hughes’s Racetrack Bills—Labor 
Questions — Campbell-Bannerman Resigas—Parliamentary Measures— 
The Elections in Portugal. 


ss Ss 


William Howard Taft . . . . CHARLES HOPKINS CLARK 


A Missing Factor in the Peace Movement SAMUEL T. DUTTON 
Chess in Three Dimensions. . . ... « WOLF VON KOCKEL 
The Land Question . . . - « LUCIUS F. C. GARVIN 
Our Ruddy Neighbor Planet - « MABEL LOOMIS TODD 
Religious Overlapping . . - « ALBERT J. KENNEDY 
Men We Are Watching . A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 
Song (Poem) ..... - » « « ROBERT LOVEMAN 
Reforms in Macedonia . . ‘ + « « P. N. DESCALOFF 
2 st 
EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 

Religion and Religiosity The Syllabus of Loisy 

The Senate and Venezuela Old Wives for New 

The Jewish Rest Day 

Again the Land Question 


Our Investment at Jamestown 
Publicity for Campaign Funds Pillow Lace 


tt 


Insurance, Financial, Etc, 





Chocolates and Confections 
80c a pound box 
Old Philadelphia’s best contribution to famous American 
dainties—unequalled in America, unsurpassed in Europe. 


Always fresh, owing to the method of distribution. 
One agent—usually the leading druggist—in every 
“Wau or send $1.00 for specimen box. 


Fine Confections,” 60 cents a pound box. 
Weimar Writs Confections,” 50 cents a pound box. 


Ns Instantaneous Chocolate, made 
instantly with boiling water or milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


1316 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


SUPER EXTRA 
TRADE MARK 


“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.’ re L| C AK ERSBERFER 
E S t e r b roo k Unite the bags) nag 


on a pen isff an absolute other makes at about I-2 
guarantee of jf jit excellence the usual prices. 








NEW 








ES T E Riga ; No. 8 
b | ‘ aaa - MODEL 
FALCO q) . — = VISIBLE 


the most WRITING | 
pen in | Over 
125,000 


Over 150 Tr 
other style i | i aint tr 


every pur | . All The NEW MODEL is EQUIPPED with all the HIGH- 

: i GRADE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENTS; pos- 

stationers ave them. sesses the LEAST NUMBER OF PARTS of any of the 

ee STANDARD MACHINES; is STRONGER, DOES 

sSuDstitute. BETTER WORK, and will GIVE GREATER SAT- 

ISFACTION THAN ANY OTHER TYPEWRITER 
ADE. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO encase 
orks, Camd lol z THE BLICKENSDERFER MANF’G CO. 
. ma, ad Street, N.Y. STAMFORD, CONN. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Fifty-three New Volumes Ready April 10th, Making 318 Books Available 


This Library of Standard Literature is becoming recognized as the most 
desirable of all series of inexpensive books both for the home and for class use. 


Beginning with this issue the price of Everyman’s Library will 


be, Cloth, 35 cents net; Leather, 70 cents net. 
(Postage 7 cents a volume extra.) 


BIOGRAPHY 

266. Castpte’s hes cy and Speeches of Cromwell. 

267. —— Vol. ° 

268. —— Vol. II. }Introduction by W. A. Shaw, D.Litt. 

Vol. IIl. 

260. Lewes’ Life of Goethe. Introduction by Havelock 
Ellis. 

270. Voltaire’s Life of Charles XII, Specially translated 
by Miss Todhunter. Introduction by Rt. Hon. John 
Burns, M. P. 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

275. Abbott’s Rollo at Work and Rollo at Play. Intro- 
duction by Lucy Crump. 

276. Ballantyne’s Ungava. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 

277. Kingsley’s Water Babies and Glaucus, Introduction 


by Rose Kingsley (daughter of the Author). 


CLASSICAL 


271. Euripides’ Plays. Vol. II. Translated by Shelley, 
Dean Milman, Potter and Woodhull. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 
278. Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus and Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship. Introduction by Prof. Hudson, M.A. 


Emerson’s Representative Men. Introduction by 
Ernest Rhys. 


280. Macchiavelli’s Prince. Special Translation and In- 
troduction by W. K. Marriott. 


281. Thoreau’s Walden. Introduction by Walter Raymond. 


282. Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust, Introduction by Grace 
Rhys, 


FICTION 
283. 


279. 


Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier. 
tken. 

284. -Balzac’s Christ in Flanders and other Stories. In- 
troduction by George Saintsbury. 

285. ——— The Chouans and other Stories. 


Introduction by G. 


286. —— The Quest of the Absolute and other Stories. 
287. C. Bronte’s Jane Eyre. Introduction by May Sinclair, 
288. —— Shirley. Introduction by May Sinclair. 


289. Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year. Introduction 
by G. A. Aitken, 

290. Dickens’ American Notes. 
Chesterton. 

291. —— Child’s History of England. 
G. K, Chesterton. 


Introduction by G. K. 
Introduction by 


292. ——— Hard Times. Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 

293. —— Little Dorrit. Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 

294. —— Our Mutual Friend. Introduction by G. K. 
Chesterton. 

295. Coteeiei's Vicar of Wakefield. Introduction by 

296. Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake. Introduction by 
Ernest Rhys. 

97. Melville’s Omoo. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 

208. Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. Introduction by Hon. 


Whitelaw Reid. 


FICTION— Continued 


299. Reid’s Peg Woffington and Christie Johnstone, In- 
troduction by Ernest Rhys. 

304. Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, 

315A. Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 

315B. —— Kidnapped. “ 

HISTORY 

273. Tacitus, Vol. I. Annals, Introduction by EB. H. 
Blakeney. 

274. —— Vol. II. Agricola and Germania. Introduc- 
tion by E. H. Blakeney. 

300. Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. In- 
troduction by Ernest Rhys. 

801. Prescott’s Cragpees of Peru. Introduction by Thomas 

ccombe, M. A. 
302. Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
303. vor 1 }Introduction by T. Seccombe, M.A. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 
305. “> Ecce Home. Introduction by Sir Oliver 
ge. 


315C. Prothero’s The Psalms in Human Life, 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


307. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Specially Edited by 

Principal Burrell, M.A. In this edition eighteen 

out of the twenty-five tales have been slightly sim- 

mw in elling and vocabulary, so that it is 

oped that Chaucer need no longer be a sealed book 

to the average reader. Thou the modernization 

of Chaucer has been attempt before, the publish- 

ers believe that this is the first occasion on which 

the am oe | and quaintness of the text have been 

preserved along with & simplification, which, it is 

re will make the book intelligible to BVERY- 

308. Dante’s Divine Comedy. (Cary’s Translation.) So 

cially Edited by Edmund Gardner, who has carefu y 

revi Cary’s Notes and deleted all those tha 
have become obsolete. 

Herbert’s Temple. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 


Herrick’s Hesperides and Noble Numbers. Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Rhys. 


Wordsworth’s Longer Poems, Notes by Editor. 


ROMANCE 


312. The Fall of the Nibelungs. Translated by Margaret 
Armour. Introduction by Hrnest Rhys, 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 





272. Giraldus Cambrensis, Itinerary and Description of 
wt e , . err by W. Liewellyn illiama, 

313. Hakluyt’s Voyages. In 8 Vols. Vol. III. 

314. —— Voyages. In 8 Vols. Vol. IV. 

315. Lane’s Modern Egyptians, with many Illustrations. 
Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 

306. Marco Polo’s Travels. Intro. by John Masefield, 


Full list of titles on application. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 


West 23d St., New York 
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Spring Announcement of Important Books 




































Another ingenious and thrilling tale by the author of the 
famous ‘‘ BAR-20”’ yarns, This book is on its second large 
edition already—it was-issued only a month ago, 

THE BOSTON JOURNAL says: “ Acharming love romance runs through 
the tale. The book possesses very strikingly those elements of dash, action, and 
picturesqueness that appeal to the reader.” 


THE ALBANY ARGUS says: “ Mr. Mulford’s hero wins the affection of 
his public from the beginning . . . to be commended as a ‘rattling good’ 
romance of life and love in the West.” 








By Charles 
BIG GAME AT SEA Feta 
Holder 
Numerous illustrations. Cloth, decorative. Price $2.00 net. 


As sportsman and author, Mr. Holder is known to a long list of readers, who will find a still 


deeper interest in his latest book. 


THE NEW YORK EVENING TELEGRAM says: “Interesting piscatorial lore and thrilling experiences . . it fairly 
vibrates with action, and holds the reader with the spell of fiction.’’ J 





By AcNEs C. Laut, With many 
The Conquest of the Great Northwest 3). oho.5 Too volumes in bow 
Cloth, large 1z2mo. Price, $6.00 net. An exhaustive account of what may be called the story of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. It will be a valuable and permanent addition to American history. 


MY LIFE By JOsIAH FLYNT. Many illustrations. Cloth, large 12mo. Price, $2.00 net. This 
is the story of Mr. Flynt’s life written by himself. It can be called quite aptly a 
human document, Such a wide range of experiences seldom come into one man’s life. 


By HERBERT K. Jos, One hundred and thirty-four illus- 
The Sport of Bird Study trations. Cloth, large i1zmo. Price, $2.00 net. Mr, Job 
is unquestionably one of the best authorities on the feathered kingdom of to-day. He writes with enthu- 
siasm, and tells entertaining stories of the habits of the birds as he saw them at short range. 
By Dr. J. A. HENSHALL, Many illustrations, Cloth 
Favorite Fish and Fishing decorative, 12mo. Price, $1.25 net. The author writes 
not only as an ardent fisherman, for the information of his kind, but also as a nature lover, and, as litera- 
ture alone, his book is of high rank. 
By C. B. WHITFORD. Many illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. Price 
Training the Bird Dog $1.25 net. The most complete and exhaustive treatise ever writ- 
ten on the development of the hunting dog by a well-known writer of authority, as well as an expert breaker. 
By R. B, SANDO. Many illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 
American Poultry Culture Price, $1.25 net. This book is specially prepared for the 
small breeder and the beginner. It is written by a practical expert, and is packed full of valuable infor- 
mation from cover to cover. , 
By GeorcEe F. Bursa. Ten full-page illustrations in color, Cloth, 
Our Bird Friends decorative. Quarto. Price, $1.00 net. Delightful little sketches of the 
; : & 
birds about us, told in the form of simple stories, They are of especial interest to the young, on account 
of the simplicity of style and the clearness of treatment. 





Ask your dealer to show you “‘ The Golden Books.” Send for our Catalog 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
35 and 37 W. 3ist Street, NEW YORK 
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Crowell’s New Spring Books 


Lilies of Eternal Peace 


By LILIAN WHITING Cloth, 75 cents net ; Leather, $1.50 net. Postage 8 cents 
An Easter booklet filled with a joyous theme of the future life. Miss Whiting 
is at her best when writing upon such topics as this. 


The Christian Faith and the 
Old Testament 


By JOHN M. THOMAS $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 


An able scholar here shows the true relation between latter-day religion and 
the Old Testament tenets—a field which has proved very confusing to many 
conscientious people. 


The Young Malefactor 
By THOMAS TRAVIS Introduction by JUDGE BEN. B. LINDSEY 
: $1.50 met. Postage 15 cents 


The subject of the juvenile criminal and children’s courts is occupying more 
and more of the attention it deserves. The present close study is “admirable 
and of value to all,” says Judge Lindsey. 


Paths to the Heights 


By SHELDON LEAVITT $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 
The author, for long a “regular” physician, gives an inspiriting treatise on 
mental healing and the powers of the mind in bodily control. Fresh, vigorous 
and practical. 

















Montaigne 


By GABRIEL COMPAYRE 90 cents net. Postage 10 cents 


The last of six volumes by a noted French educator on “Pioneers in Educa- 
tion,” the others being Rousseau, Spencer, Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Horace 


Mann. 





Life of Thomas A. Edison 


By FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES Illustrated. $2.00 net. Postage 20 cents 


Sixty years of a remarkable career which reads more interestingly than a novel. 
The author has had exceptional advantages to study his subject, and has pro- 
duced “the most important biography of the new year.” 


The First Folio Shakespeare 
THREE NEW PLAYS Per vol., 75 cents in cloth; $1.00-in leather 


The Tempest, Othello, and Winter’s Tale bring the number of volumes to 
sixteen in this invaluable edition, based directly on the original text of 1623. 
Edited with full notes by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


Our Rich Inheritance 
By JAMES F. JENNESS 30 cents net. Postage 5 cents 


A “What is Worth While” talk on the exceptional opportunities we of today 
possess. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
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SCHOOLS 


We will gladly furnish information to our read- 
ers that will aid in the selection of a school. Ad- 
dress School Department, THe INDEPENDENT. 























ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


Open to college graduates and other men of equiv- 
alent education. Courses in all departments of theol- 
ogy. and related fields, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor of 
Philosophy. Unsurpassed library facilities. Two 
resident Graduate Fellowships of $400each. The 10ist 
year begins Oct. 1, 1908, in Cambridge, For inform- 
ation address 

PROFESSOR JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER 
Andover, Mass. 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to the Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Trains men and women for the present day ministry. 
No doctrinal tests. Generous beneficiary and scholarship 
funds. Fellowship for study abroad ag —? —~ awarded 
annually to a competent graduate. 5S lectureships. 
Member of the American Committee for Eanes on the 
History of Religions. 

J. H, PInitsBury. Prin. 


For 30 Boys. 
Waban School 7332052" “bors Waban, Mass. 
Individual Instruction. Physical; Athletic and Manual Training. 
Manly School Atmosphere. Ideal Location. Prepares for any college. 








TRAVEL 
Select two months’ 


E U R 0 P Summer tour. 
Personal escort; choice of routes; parties small; 
steamers. Apply at once. 





fine 


S. H Longley, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


ty Merwemen ters, Reasonable 
ates 





Skandinavien Tours a specialty 


oy NS Noarans toon Rome 
ainemmainenstmnial - 
SIGS fics rive. “seinceYimited membership 











membership ; 
comfortable travel. Ideal European Tours, Box 








1055-A, Pittsburg, Pa. 
me 








a UROPE with Professors Naylor-Rose- 


burh, of Lawrence University. Emphasis upon 
SCENERY, ART, HISTORY, LIFE. Prices 
> moderate. ChautauquaTours, Appleton, Wis. 

IDEAL SUMMER TRIP THROUGH EUROPE 
Specially planned for those who have never been abroad, 
82 days, f ceauttien, Comprehensive ont leisurely. Small 


select party, very reasonable. EDWARD N. RESER 
S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
July 3d by 


» sailin, 
EUROPE ¥W: erie Ay a4 LT. ute—67-74 


. Fifteenth Pan or. Tour—Special aupestantts | for T Ore 
a. Address MISS BARBOOR, 29 East 29th St., 














Travel Italy-England. June-Sept. Free Prepara- 
Study tion. Small, select. Lectures. DR. FLICK, 
Club Professor European History, Syracuse, N. Y. 














Holidays in England 


Send 4 cents pat: thes for illustrated book describing 

CATHEDRAL ROUTE. Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and 

Tennyson Districts, also HARWICH ROUTE, 
TO THE CONTINENT VIA HOOK OF 
ANTWERP. Address, H. J. KETCHAM, 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY oF 

362 C Broadway, New York 


ENG 











SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP OXFORD, Oxford, Maine 


A Superior Summer Camp for Boys. Everything for wd 
Comfort and Delight. Booklet. . F. CALDWELL, A. 


CAMP WONPOSET ™™fox*™ 


An ideal vacation camp for you 
oo. ny of Wholesome fun, 4 sa. ies <1 an 


the CORERT TINDALE. 31 East 71st St, io York. 
CAMP POKEGAMA for GIRLS in NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


Saddle ho motor-boat, land and water sports, ath- 
letics. Music, Nature Study. Tutoring for School or = 
lege. . care. Cultured Companions. MR. 
MRS. SHERWOOD BISHOP, East Division High chook 
a, Wisconsin. 


Keewatin Camps for Boys in the Wisconsin Woods 

Saddle horses, sailboats, motorboats, shells, baseball, ten- 
nis, fencing, honing track, swimming, > music. 
Trips over trail and waterway thru the wilds o chigan, 
Minnesota and Southern Ontario. College Sduenation one 
councilor for four boys. Winter Tutorial Camp. 3. #. 
KENDREGAN, Delafield, Wisconsin. 


Pasquaney Nature Club 


On New Found Lake, White Mountains. Athleti boat- 
ing, ar = as nature study, tutoring. klet 
address M RE. N, 851 West End Avenue, 
New York Cite aw June ist, Bristol, N. H. 

















FOR 
GIRLS 





The Ben Greet Players 


Open air plays May, June and July. Charming and unique 
entertainment for lawn parties and commencements. A 
few dates vacant. 
Jordan, Empire The: 


ddress BEN GREET, care Sanger & 
re Building, N. Y. City. 





Allan Line 
Royal Mail Steamers 


FIRST OCEAN TURBINES 
THE ROYAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 
SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, MOST 
PICTURESQUE 
Montreal to Liverpool 
Montreal to Glasgow 
Montreal to Havre and London 
One Class Cabin Service 
For Circulars, Sailings, Rates, Etc., apply to any Agent, cr 
H. & A. ALLAN, Montreal 
UNMARD LIND 


From Piers 51-52-54 North River. 


TO LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 
Passengers booked through to London and Paris. 








Lucania.....Apr. 8, 11 AM|Caronia..... Apr. 18, 3 PM 
Umbria. . cL Apr. 11, 11 AM|Mauretania..Apr. 22, 9 AM 
Lusitania. . .-Apr. 15, 3 PM!Etruria..... ‘Apr. 25, 11 AM 





The MAURETANIA & LUSITANIA, the largest and 
fastest steamships in the world, will hereafter sail on 


Wednesday, inaugurating A NEW SEMI-WEEKLY 
SERVICE. 
HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE. 
TO FIUME, VIA 
GIBRALTAR, NAPLES. TRIESTE. 

CARPATHIA. ....0scevs April 9, noon; May 28, July 16 
"eee April 30, noon; 7 18, Aug. 6 
PANNONIA......--.e0- ay 14, noon; July 2, ” Aug. 20 


Vernon H. Brown, Gen’! Agent, 





 SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


— 
— 





21-24 State St., opposite the Battery. 
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HOTEL OSTEND 


Whole Block Ocean View 
BOSTON AVE. AND BOARDWALK ATLANTIC CITY, WW. J. 


Unsurpassed location. 400 rooms, 2CO with 
bath. Capacity 600. Same management as 
last season Cuisine specially attractive. White 
service exclusively. Hot and cold sea-water 
baths. Heated sea-water swimming pool. 
Magnificent sun-parlor overlooking ocean. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


TERMS— American plan $3.00 and up daily 
$15.00, $17.50, $21.00 weekly 
Auto coach meets trains 


DAVID PORTER RAHTER 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 
Room and Bath; $3.00 per day and up 
Parior, Bedroom and and Bath, $5.< $5.00 per day and up 














HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Ine. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


Seatac SANITARIUM 





Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; _— before de- 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 


177 Broadwa ay, 
Just above Cortlandt St. 


688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 


Easton, Pa. 





Independent Travelers 
and Tourist Agents 
before making arrange- 
ments for Tours to 


ENGLAND 

HOLLAND 

GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 


or any part of 


EUROPE 


are invited to communicate with the 
General American Passenger Agency of the 


NETHERLAND STATE RAILWAYS 
FLUSHING ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 


**RUNDREISE TICKETS” 
CIRCULAR COMBINATION TICKETS AROUND 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE 
“THE GREAT MONEY-SAVING SYSTEM” 
Through Tickets from London to Continental Points 


commas EUROPEAN INFORMATION 

D BOOKING BUREAU 

"acide Books, pies, otal 

Guides, R.R. 

Time Tables, ae Galt = 

formation furnished free, 

Address 
Cc. BAKKER 


jj General American Agent J 
# 401-409 Broadway, New York 




















fEWISe @oNGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and . ow House-cleaning 
Articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 











135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
Detroit 


AL ‘Engine 


-arts without cranking; no 
a springs or sprock- 
c y 3 moving parts, All 
bearings bab- “4 
-itted. For 
your Row Boat, 

Sail Boat, Launch. 
10,000 in use. 
Send for 
testimonials 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1277 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Spring Sale 
Housekeeping Goods 


ate mae, eds Very Special Values in all of the following lines : 


Table Cloths. 

d Cloth osbeccsdboocecds éScoce Ssecceesesscese $2.40, 3-50, 4.50, 5.25, 6.75, 8.00 
auank peed Cloth Ci cesanas setesdedeneton ccccccccccccccccecceG RFS, §00, 3.60, 4.90, 5.§0, 6.00, 6.§0, 7.50 
She Week Gee. 0. .ccccks coccecoooecoce eceecon> cccccccc cs cee$ GBS, 3-§% 4-25, 5-35, 6.00, 7.25, 7-75. 9-75 
2%x2% yard Cloth at..... bidentate cnanksaesak eccccccsceces+$4-75, §-50, 6.25, 7.50, 8.00, 8.50, 10.00, 11.25 
6 OS SUD CR BS dic icc cadactcsicven a et PEE oeeee+$5-§0, 6.00, 6.75, 7-25, 8.25, 9.50, 10.50, 12.00 

Napkins (Per Dozen). ‘ : ee ren 
Breakfast si ee weetevonecteonssecsenecamenes nepeddecseene » $2.00, 2.25, 2.40, 2.50, 3.50, §.25, 6. 
Dieaty des on. ebetece eee vvewneees Sp wieieubie eeeeese$3-00, 3.25 4-00, 4.75, 5-75, 6.50, 7.50, 8.00, 10.25, 12.50 
Bed Spreads at Reduced Prices. _ f 

Imported Patent Satin, similar in style to Marseilles. Very attractive and serviceable goods. 
I TN Tk need 3-25 4.00 4-25 4-50 5.00 
Double Bed Size at A ° $3.75 5.00 6.50 

Imported Dimity and Aerial Bed Spreads. 
Light in Weight for Summer Use. 
Single Bed Size at $2.00 Double Bed at.........eeee+s $2.50 Extra Double Bed at..... weed 
Summer Blaukets (Per Pair). 
Te BS Wh cae cccsacciucteccseucunsaves bee ‘ + +$4.00 4.50 6.00 Eee 
NE OO SE WR ins dking dh:ccckhe saccouscusunence ee 6.00 7.00 .00 
Comfortables. 
A Very Special Lot of Wool filled, Silk covered Comfortables, at $6.75, 12.00 and 13.50. 
An eight page illustrated circular describing the above sale in detail will be mailed free upon request. 








We 























£ TEND 


(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 


e 
Cresolene Is a Boon Three Sister Nurses 
s ics. 
ALI seams. The Misses Avery, 735 West Central Ave., St. Paul, 


Minn., graduates of this school. 

Send Postal for Descri; . 

Pome Booklet fl The eldest Miss Avery, graduated in 1906, writes: 
On my last case I received $25 a week.” 

We have trained thousands of women in their 
tic Throat Tablets own homes, to earn $12 to $30 a week. 
forthe irritated The Chautauqua School’s method of preparation 
throat, at your has been proven—its success admits of no question. 
druggist or from Send — for SPP. Blue Book explaining our 
w t . i i 
us. 10c. in stamps. Sino i eee 
The Veoo Cosnstens eS The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
: ing-Miles Bidg., 291 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Montreal, Canada. ( Yes nse eames Cll + 
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Cresolene Antisep- 
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Survey of the World 


= seg mare seen, of course, that 
— evision the Indiana Repub- 
lican convention (held on the Ist) would 
instruct the State’s delegates to vote for 
the nomination of Vice-President Fair- 
banks, but it had not been expected that 
both Mr. Fairbanks and the convention 
would call for revision of the tariff at a 
special session immediately following the 
election in November next. The plat- 


form speaks of revision as follows: 


“Protection was never a matter of schedules, 
and, while reaffirming the time-honored doc- 
trine that there shall always be discrimination 
in duties that will fully protect the wage earner 
in the United States, we have never desired a 
higher rate than would accomplish that pur- 
pose, and have always contemplated revision 
trom time to time as the ever-changing con- 
ditions might make wise. We believe that re- 
vision would be now beneficial, and to min- 
imize the harmful disturbance that tariff 
changes necessarily produce, we insist that re- 
vision be speedily done. We therefore favor 
the calling of an extra session early in Novem- 
ber, 1908, to make such revision, and recom- 
mend that Congress take immediate steps to 
secure the proper data by experts.” 


The platform also insists upon maximum 
and minimum rates. It is understood 
that the passages relating to the tariff 
were written by Mr. Fairbanks. A let- 
ter on this subject, received from him by 
Representative Overstreet, the chair- 
man, was read at the convention. In 
this letter he referred to the suggestion 
that revision should be undertaken “at a 
special session to be convened immedi- 
ately after the inauguration of the next 
President,” and continued as follows: 


“We should not close our eyes to the fact 
that there will be a determined effort by the 
opposition to control the next House of Repre- 
sentatives. If it should succeed, a Republican 


It had been fore-. 


Senate and a Democratic House would be 
charged with the tremendously important sub- 
ject of revision. The two branches of Con- 
gress would stand for diametrically opposite 
theories; the one for a protective and the other 
for a revenue tariff. It is manifest in such an 
event that the contest would be protracted and 
the ultimate result a compromise. 

“Even if it were certain that the Republican 
party would retain control of both branches of 
Congress, as we believe it will, with an assur- 
ance that revision would be effected after the 
4th of March, strictly according to the princi- 
ples of protection, uncertainty and hesitancy 
would prevail, nevertheless, until the new 
schedules were enacted into law. 

“Revision made immediately following the 
coming election has this advantage, and it is a 
distinct advantage, over revision after the in- 
coming of the new Administration—it will re- 
duce the period of disturbance some four 
months. This is a considerable gain at any 
time, but it is especially important now. 

“Business conditions admonish us to reduce 
the factors of doubt and uncertainty, so far as 
possible, and to bring the forces of the business 
world as speedily as practicable to a condition 
of certainty and repose. This is the part of 
wise and patriotic statesmanship. It is good 
politics, and it is good business also.” 


“Unreservedly and enthusiastically” the 
platform indorses the administration of 
Mr. Roosevelt, promising continued sup- 
port for “his policies,” and for addi- 
tional legislation needed for a “com- 
plete regulation of railroad corpo- 
rations and other combinations of 
capital.” It favors arbitration for inter- 
national controversies and labor disputes, 
calls for a national Bureau of Mines, 
supports the pending mail subsidy bill, 
opposes contributions to campaign funds 
from corporations, demands that Con- 
gress use all its powers to end child labor 
thruout the nation, and sets forth at 
length the qualifications of Mr. Fair- 
banks for the Presidential nomination. 
Congressmari James E. Watson was 
nominated for Governor. It is assert- 
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ed in Washington dispatches to Chicago 
newspapers that before the Indiana con- 
vention Mr. Roosevelt had decided to 
call a special session for November next, 
and to issue the call before the national 
election. Reports from Massachu- 
setts say that more than half of the dele- 
gates to the approaching Republican 
State convention desire the nomination 
of Mr. Taft. It is predicted that he will 
have more than half of the State’s dele- 
gates to the national convention. 

Representatives of Governor Johnson, of 
Minnesota, have established headquar- 
ters in Chicago, and the movement for 
his nomination by the Democratic con- 
vention begins to attract attention. A 
circular letter in his interest and clear- 
ly hostile to Mr. Bryan was addressed 
last week to thousands of Democrats. It 
is signed by F. R. Lynch, treasurer of the 
Minnesota Democratic | Committee. 
Pointing to the defeats of the last 


twelve years, this letter says that “under 
the old conditions” defeat this year will 
be certain, and it urges Democrats “not 
to acquiesce supinely to any nomination 


by which defeat will be guaranteed.” 
Mr. Bryan, speaking to an audience 
of 15,000 at Kansas City on the 3oth ult., 
sharply attacked Mr. Taft. “If the Pres- 
ident,” he said, “had picked out La Fol- 
lette, a real reformer, and if the Repub- 
lican party had rallied to his support, it 
could have compelled the support of re- 
form’ Republicans.” But Mr. Taft, he 
continued, had no record as a reformer. 
He would not exterminate trusts, but 
would regulate them, and there was no 
proof that he was in favor of reducing 
railway rates. Mr. Bryan also found 
Mr. Taft hostile to reforms relating to 
labor and imperialism. 
ss 
At the national con- 
vention of the Pop- 
ulists, held in St. 
Louis on the 2d, there were hisses and 
jeers whenever Mr. Bryan’s name was 
mentioned. The Nebraska delegates, 
who had been instructed to vote for him, 
urged that the convention be adjourned 
to some date following the conventions 
of both the great parties. Having failed 
in this, they withdrew. The convention 
nominated Thomas E. Watson, of Geor- 
gia, for President, and Samuel Williams, 


Populists’ National 
Convention 
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of Indiana, for Vice-President. James 
H. Ferris, of Illinois, chairman of the 
national committee, argued in his open- 
ing address for government ownership of 
public utilities and for loans of public 
money to farmers, manufacturers and 
miners. The temporary chairman, Jacob 
S. Coxey, of Ohio, spoke in favor of 
issues of non-interest bearing bonds for 
the acquisition of public utilities. George 
R. Honnecker, of New Jersey, permanent 
chairman, having said that the time was 
opportune for a revolution, added that 
“it only needed the genius of a Robes- 


’ pierre and the eloquence of a Danton to 


set the country in a blaze.” The platform 
calls for government ownership of rail- 
roads, telephone and telegraph lines, gov- 
ernment regulation of Trusts and monop- 
olies, taxation of monopoly privileges, 
the maintenance and extension of farm- 
ers’ organizations, the issue of money by 
the Government without the intervention 
of banks, the initiative and referendum, 
direct voting for all public officers, the 
recall, proportionate representation, pos- 
tal savings banks, a parcels post, the 
abolition of gambling in futures, an em- 
ployers’ liability law, a general eight- 
hour day, and public improvements to 
supply work for the unemployed in time 
of depression. It opposes government 
by injunction, child labor, convict labor, 
and the annulment of State laws by in- 
ferior Federal courts. Press dispatches 
say it also calls for “the passage of a law 
prohibiting courts from assuming juris- 
diction involving the eonstitutionality of 
any law enacted by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President.” 


& 
. It is expected that 
wage echoes the bills embodying 
e earnest recom- 
mendations of Governor Hughes for the 
prohibition of gambling at the race-tracks 
in the State of New York will become 
laws before the end of this week. There 
are two of them. One repeals an exist- 
ing law which permits gambling, or bet- 
ting, within race-track inclosures; the 
other amends the penal code so as to 
make such gambling punishable by im- 
prisonment. On the 26th ult., the first 
of these bills was past in the Assembly 
by a vote of 126 to 9, one Republican 
voting with eight Democrats in the nega- 
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tive. The second was also past, the vote 
being 126 to 7. Amendments designed 
to defer the prohibition until December 
Ist or September Ist, in order that this 
year’s racing season might not be affect- 
ed, were rejected by majorities nearly as 
large. Opponents of the measures had 
hoped to be successful in the Senate. The 
bills were taken up there on the Ist, and 
after an acrimonious debate were ad- 
vanced to a third reading, after an 
amendment deferring the prohibition 
until September Ist had been rejected by 
a vote of 23 to 26. Seventeen Democrats 
and six Republicans voted for this 
amendment, while two Democrats were 
counted with twenty-four Republicans 
against it. The opponents of the bills 
were led in the Senate by Senators 
Grady, of New York, and McCarren, of 
Brooklyn. It has been ordered that the 
final vote shall be taken on the 8th, and 
it is expected that there will be at least 
twenty-eight votes in the affirmative, as 
two Senators who voted with the opposi- 
tion on the Ist have since announced 
their purpose to support the reform. 
Until the Ist the issue in the Senate was 
in doubt. On that day two Senators who 
had intended to oppose the bills were in- 
duced by pressure from their constitu- 
ents to change their purpose. With them 
the opposition would have had a majority 
for the amendment and, probably, against 
the bills. Speeches made on the 26th ult. 
in the lower branch showed plainly that 
several Assemblymen who voted for the 
bills really desired to oppose them and 
had been restrained from doing so only 
by the pressure of public opinion in their 
districts. 
s&s 

About 250,000 men em- 
Labor Questions ployed in the bitumin- 

ous coal mines quit 
work on the 31st ult., pending a renewal 
of the wage agreement. As there is no 
controversy concerning the rate of 
wages, and differences with respect to 
other subjects are slight, it is expected 
that a settlement will soon be reached. 
Wages at the cotton mills of New Eng- 
land have been affected by a substantially 
universal reduction of Io per cent. At 
Fall River and some other places, how- 
ever, agreements are in force which will 
not expire until late in May. Wages 
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paid to 60,000 persons were reduced on 
the 30th ult., and 60,000 more were af- 
fected by orders taking effect on the 6th 
inst. The reduction was due to the de- 
pressed condition of the cotton goods 
market. Reports from seventeen rep- 
resentative railroad companies show that 
the number of their employees is less by 
18 per cent. than it was in June last. It 
is estimated that since October Ist the 
number employed on all the railroads of 
the country has been reduced by 345,000. 
As a result of mediation under the Erd- 
mann law, the Southern Railroad Com- 
pany has deferred its proposed reduction 
of wages until July Ist. It is reported 
that the Canadian Pacific has abrogated 
its agreement (concerning hours and 
wages) with the unions represented in its 
shops, and that these unions will appeal 
to the Government’s Board of Concilia- 
tion. At the request of the Governor 
of Alaska, troops were sent to the Tread- 
well mine, near Juneau, last week. It 
was asserted that 800 strikers had ob- 
tained a large quantity of dynamite and 
were threatening to destroy the mining 
company’s property. No disorder has 


been reported since the arrival of the 


troops. It appears that peace had been 
preserved by a committee of the strikers. 
Mr. Roosevelt desired to appoint 
John Mitchell, the retiring president of 
the United Mine Workers, a commis- 
sioner to inquire as to labor conditions 
on the Panama Canal, but Mr. Mitchell 
has declined the place, feeling that he 
should rest for a time and restore his 
health. He has been selected by the 
President to be one of the five special 
guests at the approaching conference of 
Governors, relating to a conservation of 
national resources. The other guests 
will be ex-President Grover Cleveland, 
William J. Bryan, James J. Hill and 
Andrew Carnegie. 
a 
Preparations have been 
made by the railroad 
companies having lines 
in Illinois and Missouri to attack in the 
courts the new passenger rate laws of 
those States. The companies expect that 
the Supreme Court, following its recent 
decision concerning the similar statutes 
of North Carolina and Minnesota, will 
pronounce these laws unconstitutional. 
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Under that decision, the new rate laws 
of.Alabama must be rejected. On the 
27th ult., they were pronounced uncon- 
stitutional by Judge Thomas G. Jones, 
of the Federal District Court, in a de- 
cision agreeing with that of the Supreme 
Court in the North Carolina case. It ap- 
pears that this decision was in type be- 
fore that of the Supreme Court was an- 
nounced. It is expected that the ex- 
action of penalties under the commodity 
clause of the Hepburn act will be sus- 
pended until January Ist, I910, in order 
that a decision as to the constitutionality 
of the clause may be reached in a test 
suit. A joint resolution for such sus- 
pension will be reported favorably in the 
Senate and is approved by the Commis- 
sion. Chairman Knapp, of the Com- 
mission, writes to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce that the physi- 
cal valuation of railroad property re- 
quired in Senator La Follette’s bill could 
probably be completed in three years at 
a cost of about $3,000,000. The com- 
mission asks for $500,000 this year to be 
used in employing expert accountants. 
Two or three weeks ago the Senator was 
complaining of the committee’s failure to 
take action upon his bill. It is now said 
that the bill will soon be reported favor- 
ably, and the prediction is made that the 
Senate will pass it. In the suit of the 
State of Illinois against the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the complaint, recently amended, 
now alleges that the company owes the 
State $15,000,000. Under its charter the 
company is required to pay the State 7 
per cent. of its gross earnings. The State 
alleges that by fraudulent statements the 
company has avoided the payment of 
$15,000,000 which was justly due. 


a 


In San Francisco, new 
indictments have been 
found against Abraham 
Ruef, Patrick Calhoun and Tirey L. 
Ford. These were drawn to meet objec- 
tions raised against the original indict- 
ments by the defendants in the street 
railway bribery cases. The acquittal of 
the proprietor and the editor of the Bul- 
letin, who were sued for criminal libel 
by William S. Tevis, is an interesting in- 
cident in the history of the bribery prose- 
cutions. The paper’s charges related to 
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alleged preparations for selling a water 
supply to the city at a very high price, 
and it was asserted that the negotiations 
were interrupted by the exposure of the 
Supervisors’ dishonesty in other cases. 
During the trial two of the old Super- 
visors testified in support of the news- 
paper, and almost the entire confession 
of Ruef to the prosecutors was repeated 
on the witness stand by Detective Burns. 
A favorable report upon: the postal 
savings bank bill has been made in the 
Senate by unanimous vote of the commit- 
tee. The bill provides that the rate of 
interest shall be 2 per cent., that no ac- 
count shall exceed $1,000, and that in- 
terest shall not be paid on any deposit in 
excess of $500.——-On the 2d the Senate 
ratified the pending treaty (from the 
Hague Peace Conference) for the settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbi- 
tration, but appended to it a resolution 
providing that each agreement to arbi- 
trate under the terms of the treaty must 
be submitted to the Senate for approval 
before the beginning of arbitration pro- 
ceedings. 
as 
Campbell-Bannerman 
Resigns 


The resignation of 
Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman as 
Prime Minister was tendered to the King 
and accepted by him April 5th. His 
health has been so poor for months that 
he has been unable to perform the duties 
of his office, and of late his death from 
heart disease and dropsy has been daily 
expected. He is the oldest member of 
the House of Commons, born September 
7th, 1836, and has represented the Stirl- 
ing District continuously since 1868. He 
assumed the additional name Banner- 
man under the will of his uncle, and was 
knighted as G. C. B. in 1895. He has 
filled many administrative positions in the 
Government, having been Financial 
Secretary to War Office, 1871-74, 1880- 
82; Secretary to Admiralty, 1882-84; 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, 1884-5; 
Secretary of State for War, 1886, 1892- 
95. He has been all his life a consistent 
and progressive Liberal, and since Feb- 
ruary, 1899, has been the leader of the 
party. It is largely owing to his tact, 
determination and the confidence which 
he inspires that the party was held to- 
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HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH, 
Who is expected to become Prime Minister. 


gether during the long period when -it 
was Out of power, and that its somewhat 
discordant and very independent factions 
were brought together and united upon a 
radical political program which was final- 
ly indorsed by the people by an over- 
whelming majority. In December, 1905, 
Sir Henry was called by the King to 
form a new Cabinet. During his recent 
disability the leadership of the party de- 
volved upon Rt. Hon. Herbert Henry 
Asquith, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who has shown great ability in the prep- 
aration of the series of political measures 
now being carried thru the House of 
Commons. It is universally expected 
that he will be Sir Henry’s successor, but 
in order to be appointed to that position 
he will be obliged to go to Biarritz, where 
the King is staying. The validity of any 
action taken by Parliament in the mean- 
time, when there is no Prime Minister 
and the King is out of the country, is 
questioned. The constitution of the new 
Cabinet is, of course, not definitely 
known, but it is expected that David 
Lloyd-George, now president of the 
Board of Trade, who has gained a great 
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reputation by the peaceful settlement-of 
the great railroad strike, will succeed 
Mr. Asquith as Chancellor of .the_Ex- 
chequer, and Winston Spencer Churchill, 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, will 
take the place of the Earl of Elgin as 
Colonial Secretary. Mr. Asquith was 
born September 12th, 1852, and has been 
in Parliament as member from East Fife 
since 1886. 

st 
The Irish party in the 
House of Commons 
have reason to be great- 
ly encouraged, for, altho they have lost 
in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman the 
most devoted and powerful advocate of 
their cause, they have secured for the 
first time in history from the House of 
Commons a vote in favor of the princi- 
ple of home rule by a majority of two 
to one. Gladstone’s bill in 1886 was re- 
jected by a majority of 30. His bill in 
1893 was carried by a majority of never 
beyond 40, and on certain amendments 
descended to 5 or 6. The Irish question 
was brought up for discussion the first 
time by Mr. Kettel, of East Tyrone, in 
moving the following resolution: 

“That the cost of administration in Ireland 
is excessive, is unduly burdensome to the peo- 
ple of that country, and is steadily increasing ; 
that the expenditure is not subject to Irish con- 
trol and is not allocated or administered in 
such a way as to promote efficiency in govern- 
ment or national well-being; that, so far from 
alleviating the injury inflicted on Ireland by 
over-taxation, this waste of her resources on 
certain services tends rather to aggravate it; 
and that this condition of affairs constitutes an 
intolerable grievance and demands the imme- 
diate attention of Parliament.” 

In support of this he quoted the figures 
of the Finance Relations Committee of 
1894 that the taxes per head of the pop- 
ulation in England had been reduced by 
11 per cent. from 1819 to that date, while 
in Ireland they had been increased 170 per 
cent. Since 1894 extravagance in Irish 
administration had become worse. The 
cost of the Home Government had in- 
creased by $10,000,000 and the popula- 
tion had fallen by 192,000. Ireland’s 
actual contribution to imperial services 
was nearly $15,000,000, and for that 
heavy burden the Irish people had no re- 
turn. The agencies for the aid of the 
people were too well staffed and too well 
paid, while agencies such as education 
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the resolution, is little calculated 
to minister to the well-being of 
the Irish people It is an igno- 
minious form of government, ig- 
nominious to the Irish themselves, 
and to a very large degree to the 
Chief Secretary who has to carry 
on this work. The sooner it is 
brought to an end the better; the 
sooner the establishment of Ire- 
land can be made responsible for 
itself and self-supporting, the bet- 
ter for all concerned.” 

The Irish University bill 
introduced by Mr. Birrell a 
few days later, created two 
new universities for Ireland, 
Dublin and Belfast. Queen’s 
College, at Belfast, will con- 
stitute the new university 
there, and the other institution 
may be called the University 
of Irelatd or St. Patrick’s 
University, and will comprise 
three colleges, the two al- 
ready at Cork and Galway, 
and a new college to be found- 
ed at Dublin. The present 
annual Exchequer grant of 
$182,500 for higher education 
will be increased to $400,000 
and divided between the two 








SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 
Who has resigned the position of Prime Minister. 


and agriculture, which had for their pur- 
pose the building up of the mental and 
material prosperity of the country, were 
poorly supported. Mr. Augustine Bur- 
rell, Chief Secretary for Ireland, ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the home rule 
part of the resolution. He agreed that 
too little money was spent on education 
and too much on police, but under the 
circumstances, so long as he was re- 
sponsible for order in Ireland, he did not 
think it possible to reduce the expendi- 
ture on police. He denied that there was 
any corruption in connection with Irish 
affairs. He did not wish to ignore the 
moral lesson to be drawn from the fact 
that after 100 years of union it was nec- 
essary to maintain in Ireland a police 
force—a force which might be called by 
another name—which costs per head of 
the population 6s. 7d. 


“I fully recognize that the present mode of 
administration in Ireland, in the language of 


universities. In addition to this 
$750,000 will be granted to 
Dublin and $300,000 to Belfast for build- 
ings. The universities are to be governed 
by senates, whose members will be part- 
ly elected by the colleges and partly ap- 
pointed by the Crown. The senate will 
have power to appoint and dismiss pro- 
fessors. No religious test is to be ap- 
plied to professors, students or graduates, 
and no public money is to be spent for 
theological or religious teaching. The 
head of Dublin University is to be a 
Roman Catholic layman. Mr. Balfour, 
leader of the Opposition, expressed his 
approval of the scheme in general, and 
the bill past its first reading by a vote of 
307 to 24. In order to force the party 
in power to commit itself on the’ question 
of Home Rule Mr. John Redmond moved 
the following resolution: 

“That the present system of government in 
Ireland is in opposition to the will of the Irish 
people and gives them no voice in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs; that the system is 


inefficient, extravagant and costly; that it does 
not enjoy the confidence of a large section of 
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the population; that it is productive of univer- 
sal discontent and unrest and is incapable of 
satisfactorily promoting the material and intel- 
lectual progress of the people; that the reform 
of the Irish government is a matter vital to the 
interest of Ireland and calculated-to greatly 
promote the well-being of the people of Great 
Britain.” 

Mr. Birrell declared his emphatic ap- 
proval of the principle and said “the 
Liberal Party is a Home Rule Party. 
There is no doubt about that.” Mr. Bal- 
four said that there was no practical ad- 
vantage in the resolution ; it only put the 
Government in an embarrassing position. 
In behalf of the Unionists he has asked 
the Government to state what they meant 
by their ambiguous statements. Mr. 
Asquith, on arising, said that never in his 
life had he felt less embarrassed by a 
question. For over twenty years he him- 
self and his colleagues had steadily and 
consistently advocated self-government 
for Ireland’s purely local affairs. He 


held that opinion now as strongly as ever. 
He could not, however, support Mr. Red- 
mond’s motion in its present form, be- 
cause he found in it no explicit recogni- 
tion of imperial supremacy, and, further, 
because no Parliament would be justified 


in embarking in such a task unless the 
matter first had been submitted to the 
electorate. It would be a gross and in- 
excusable violation of their promises, he 
said, to do so in the lifetime of the pres- 
ent Parliament, and as far as the present 
Parliament was concerned it had ex- 
hausted its powers in regard to the prob- 
lem of Irish government in the Irish 
Councils bill last year. Mr. Redmond’s 
motion, amended by the addition of the 
words “subject to the supreme authority 
of the Imperial Parliament,” was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 313 to 157. 
& 

The election for repre- 
sentatives to the Cortes 
last Sunday was a 
critical event, because it was the first 
since the overthrow of the Franco dic- 
tatorship and the assassination of the 
King and Crown Prince and because of 
the active part taken by the Republicans 
in the campaign. All the monarchist 
parties united against them, and the Gov- 
ernment, according to Portuguese cus- 
tom, manipulated the elections in their 
favor. The two old parties, which, until 
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Elections 
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their overthrow by Franco, had kept con- 
trol. of affairs thru a system of pre- 
arranged rotation in office, and they were 
determined to regain their former domi- 
nance. It had been supposed that 
Franeo by the fatal outcome of his policy 
and “his consequent flight and exile had 
been eliminated as a factor in Portuguese 
politics, but his adherents have shown so 
much power that the other monarchist 
parties have been compelled to come to 
terms with them. The complete results 
of the election are not yet known, but it 
appears that this monarchist coalition has 
won. Out of 146 seats the Monarchists 
have certainly 99. But the Republicans 
have gained ground. In the old Cortes 
they had only two representatives ; in the 
new they will have at least 20. There 
were many riots during the election, and 
in some parts of Lisbon the troops were 
called out and fired upon the mob, kill- 
ing and wounding many persons. 


as 


The stone masons and 
Riots in Rome bricklayers who were 

following the hearse at 
the anarchistic funeral of one of their 
comrades attempted an_ anti - clerical 
demonstration against the Austrian Em- 
bassy to the Vatican and so came into 
conflict with the police. The police were 
attacked with stones and were likely to 
be overpowered when they fired on the 
mob, killing three and wounding fifteen, 
four of them mortally. This excited vio- 
lent resentment on the part of the radi- 
cals, and a general strike was ordered. 
The streets were so disorderly that most 
of the tourists left the city. The authori- 
ties warned J. P. Morgan not to leave his 
hotel. Only one of the cardinals ven- 
tured to go to St. Peter’s for the Lenten 
sermon, at which Pope Pius was present. 
The anti-clerical Mayor of Rome, Ernest 
Nathan, ordered the flag over the capitol 
to be placed at half-mast as a sign of 
mourning for the victims of the police. 
Their funeral was attended by a proces- 
sion of many thousand strikers bearing 
red and black flags. The leaders had 
promised that there should be no vio- 
lence, so the large number of troops sta- 
tioned on the streets and squares were 
not needed. After the funeral the strike 
was Called off. 
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[This is the fifth article in our series of ‘‘Presidential Possibilities.” 


We have already 


printed estimates of Governor Hughes by President Schurman, Vice-President Fairbanks by ex- 
Secretary Foster, Senator Knox by Representative Burke, and Senator La Follette by his law 
partner, Mr. Roe. Others will shortly follow. Mr. Clark, like Secretary Taft, is one of 


Yale’s most loyal sons. 
—Enpiror.] 


HIS country has produced no other 
T public man with such a record of 
continuous industry and of things 
done as already stands to the credit of 
William Howard Taft. He is only fifty 
years old, in the full strength of a vigor- 
ous constitution, with the best years and 
apparently the greatest work of his life 
before him, and yet already he has 
given twenty-seven years to active public 
service—at the bar, to represent State or 
national authority; on the bench, State 
and Federal, as administrative and ex- 
ecutive officer; as Provincial Governor, 
as member of the Cabinet, and as diplo- 
mat, meeting in brave and masterly man- 
ner the new problems that our progres- 
sive times are presenting at home and 
abroad, busy always, and, as the saying 
is, always making good. He has earned 
and won the confidence not only of the 
people of his own country from ocean to 
ocean, but of the many in other countries 
whom he has met officially and done 
business with according to the square 
deal and in his own sincere and tactful 
way. He stands today a national fig- 
ure, the finest type of the public-spirited 
American. 

He was born in Cincinnati, September 
15th, 1857, son of Judge Alphonso Taft 
and Louise M. Torrey Taft, the former 
a native of Townshend, Vt., and the lat- 
ter of Boston, Mass. Coming of this 
sturdy New England stock, broadened 
by the liberalizing conditions of life in 
the expanding West, he grew up under 
circumstances peculiarly favorable to the 
development of sterling character and 
useful citizenship, and has made the most 
of his fine opportunities. 

Alphonso Taft, the father, son of 
Peter Rawson and Sylvia (Howard) 
Taft, was a Vermont farmer boy, work- 
ing summers and teaching school win- 
ters, until he was able to enter Yale Col- 
lege, where he was graduated with honor 
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He is editor of the Hartford Courant, the leading Connecticut daily. 


in the class of 1833, classmate, among 
others, of Prof. J. D. Dana, the eminent 
geologist; Prof. George E. Day, of the 
Yale Theological School, and General 
William H. Russell, head of the well- 
known military school in New Haven, 
and the founder of the famous Yale so- 
ciety known as Skull and Bones, in which 
Taft was associated with him. He 
taught school in Ellington, Conn., for a 
while, and then was a tutor at Yale for 
two years, during which he attended the 
law school, being admitted to the bar in 
1838. In 1839 he went to Cincinnati, 
then a city of 45,000 inhabitants, and he 
grew up with it, a potent factor in. its 
growth and prosperity, actively interest- 


ed in its material and educational wel- 
fare, and saw it develop into a great and 
populous commercial center with over 


00,000 people. He was Judge of the 
uperior Court, 1865-1872, twice elected 
to that high office, the second time unan- 
imously and without an opponent. In 
1876 President Grant selected him for 
his Secretary of War, and three months 
later made him Attorney-General, and 
he retained the latter position thru 
Grant’s Presidency. In April, 1882, he 
was appointed Minister to Austria by 
President Arthur, and in 1884 was trans- 
ferred to St. Petersburg, where he re- 
mained until August, 1885. At that city 
he suffered a very serious illness, from 
the effects of which he died at San 
Diego, Cal., in May, 1891. In 1841 
Judge Taft married Fannie Phelps, of 
Townshend, Vt., who died in 1852. They 
had two sons, Charles Phelps Taft, now 
of Cincinnati, and Peter Rawson Taft, 
who died in 1889. In 1854 he married 
again. His second wife was Louise M. 
Torrey, of Millbury, Mass., who died at 
Millbury a few months ago. Their chil- 
dren were William Howard Taft, Henry 
W. Taft, a lawyer of New York, Horace 
D. Taft, headmaster of Taft’s School at 
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Watertown, Conn, and Fannie Louise, 
who is the wife of Dr. William A. Ed- 
wards, of Los Angeles, Cal. Alphonso 
Taft was one of the distinguished men 
of his day and generation, and com- 
manded the admiration of all who knew 
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graduates. He was a Republican from 
the time the party was organized, and 
was a member of the national convention 
that nominated John C. Frémont for 
the Presidency in 1856. 


William Howard Taft attended the 


SECRETARY AND MRS. TAFT. 


his high personal character and profes- 
sional ability. Yale gave him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws in 1867, 
and from 1872 to 1882 he was a member 
of the Yale Corporation, elected by the 





public schools of Cincinnati, and was 
graduated from the Woodward High 
School there in 1874. At Yale he was 
one of the leaders, socially and in schol- 
arship, an all-round good fellow, active. 
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in the sports of the day, but never 
neglecting his studies, and he was grad- 
uated in 1878, second in the class of 121 
members. Among these were Judge 
John Proctor Clarke, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New York; Judge How- 
ard C. Hollister, of Cincinnati; Hon. 
Henry Martyn Hoyt, who is now So- 
licitor-General of the United States; 
Tudor Jenks, of New York, the author; 
Clarence H. Kelsey, president of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company of 
New York; Edward B. Whitney, of New 
York; Alfred L. Ripley, of Boston, one 
of the Yale Corporation, and the late 
John Addison Porter, of Hartford. The 
names of fifteen members of the class of 
1878 appear in the last issue of Who’s 
Who in America. In the “seventies” 
there was a lot of politics in the college 
life. Young Taft was elected Class 


Orator, and some criticism of the elec- 
tion followed. At once he declined the 
honor and refused to take a title that 
anybody questioned. . The class met his 
manly act and attitude by at once re- 
electing him by a vote that nobody could 


or wanted to question. In college with 
all his associates he was always “Bill” 
Taft, and “Bill” Taft he is today to a 
very wide circle of friends. He has one 
of those peculiar and lovable natures that 
are met only too seldom, with which 
nicknames and dignity are not incon- 
sistent. I recall two such instances in 
our life in Connecticut. The late Joseph 
R. Hawley, major-general in war, Gov- 
ernor, Congressman and Senator in 
peace, was always “Joe” Hawley all over 
the country, and Rev. Joseph H. 
Twichell, of Hartford, trustee of Yale, 
one of the most widely known and uni- 
versally respected clergymen of the 
United States, is “Joe” Twichell wher- 
ever he has a friend—and their name is 
legion. So “Bill” Taft is lovable and 
approachable at the same time that he 
possesses an innate dignity that com- 
mands respect. 

Young Taft was graduated at the law 
school of the Cincinnati College in 1880, 
dividing the first prize, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in May of that year. 
He went to work at once as a law re- 
porter on his brother’s paper, the Cin- 
cinnati Times, but Murat Halsted offer- 
ed him better pay on the Cincinnati 
Commercial, and he accepted the ad- 
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vance. The next year, however, he was 
appointed Assistant Prosecuting Attor- 
ney, and since that time he-has been al- 
most continuously occupied in the ,pub- 
lic service, as will appear from these 
data: 

January, 1881.—Assistant Public Prosecutor. 
March, 1882.—Resigned and became U 
Internal Revenue Collector. (Resigned March, 

1883.) 

anuary, 1885.—Assistant County Solicitor. 
arch, 1887.—Resigned and appointed Judge 

of the Superior Court. ue 

April, 1888.—Elected to the same position. 

February, 1890.—Resigned and became Solici- 
tor-General of the United States. 

March, 1892.—Resigned and became Judge of 
the United States Court for the Sixth Judicial 
Circuit. ; 

March, 1900.—Resigned and became Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Commission. __ 

July 4, 1901.—Inaugurated first Civil Gov- 


ernor of the Philippines. 

December, 1901.—Visited the United States 
by order of the Secretary of War. 

July, 1902—Conferred with Pope Leo XIII 
and committee of cardinals at Rome and made 
a satisfactory settlement as to the friars’ lands 
in the Philippines. 

December, 1903.—Left the Philippines to 
become 

February, 1904.—Secretary of War. 

November, 1904.—Visited Panama. 

July-September, 1905.—Visited the Philip- 
pines with a party of Senators and Congress- 
men. 

September, 1906.—Visited Cuba and acted a 
while as Provisional Governor, re-establishing 
peace in the Island. 

March-April, 1907.—Visited Panama, Cuba 
and Porto Rico. 

Autumn of 1907.—Opened the Congress in 
Manila, returning via the Siberian Railway. 

This record of dates and duties sug- 
gests how broad and educative a course 
the man has taken in the school of widely 
varied experience. He was reporter 
long enough to acquire knowledge of and 
sympathy with newspaper work and 
workers. He has served as attorney for 
individual clients, as the representative 
of local, State and national authority, 
and as a judge on the bench, where his 
duty was not to contend but to decide be- 
tween contesting parties and to construe 
and determine the law. Questions of the 
highest importance have come before 
him in the line of his work and he has al- 
ways decided them with such wisdom 
and knowledge of the principles of law 
that he has been sustained by the higher 
courts when appeals have been taken. 
As_ Solicitor- General of the United 
States it fell to him to construe and en- 
force the Sherman anti-trust act, and it 
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was his duty, too, to defend at law the 
action of Speaker Reed in compelling a 
count of the members who were present 
in the House but refused to vote, and his 
success in this instance established the 
new legislative procedure. He pertinent- 
ly asked why the Sergeant - at - Arms 
should be authorized to compel the at- 
tendance of members if they could render 
that compulsory attendance futile by 
maintaining silence. Perhaps his most 
notable success was in the famous Ber- 
ing Sea fisheries case, which he won for 
the. United States over Joseph H. Choate 
and other eminent counsel representing 
Great Britain. It is regarded as one of 
the great suits in the history of the 
American bar. 

On the bench he decided many impor- 
tant questions, not a few of which proved 
leading cases and established the law in 
such matters. Among these his deci- 
sions in cases growing out of the relation 
of employer and employee, “labor cases” 
so called, have been oftenest referred to, 
not only because of their importance to 
society, but also because of the attempt 
in some quarters to create a prejudice 
against him on account of them. No one 
can retain any such prejudice who reads 
the able article by Dr. Frederick, N. Jud- 
son, of St. Louis, published in the Re- 
view of Reviews for August, 1907. This 
points out that a judge does not make 
law, but declares and applies its prin- 
ciples, and it explains several of the Taft 
decisions oftenest referred to. In the 
Superior Court in Cincinnati in 1890 he 
sustained the decision of a lower court, 
which, in the case of Moore Brothers vs. 
the Bricklayers’ Union, had awarded 
damages against the union for a second- 
ary boycott ; that is, for boycotting a firm 
with whom there was no quarrel because 
it sold goods to the employer with whom 
there was a dispute. This became a lead- 
ing case on the law of boycott, and by 
reason of it the secondary boycott—one 
undertaken against a stranger to a pend- 
ing dispute—has practically been aban- 
doned, as it should be. At the same time 
the Judge stated plainly that labor unions 
had their rights and privileges within 
which they could not be disturbed by the 
law. Later, in 1894, when he was on the 
Federal bench, his decision in the Phelan 
contempt case, while it punished the 


leader who, in face of an injunction, 
called out employees of an unoffending 
road which was being conducted by the 
United States Courts thru a receiver, 
nevertheless laid down so clearly the 
principles of the law relating to disputes 
between railroads and the men working 
for them that at a later period Dr. Jud- 
son, as counsel for the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and Firemen in their 
strike against the Wabash Railroad, suc- 
ceeded thru that decision in having an 
injunction against them dissolved. The 
railroad then settled the controversy. 
What helped the employer in one in- 
stance helped the employee in another. 
No better test of fairness could be asked. 
And a careful study of Mr. Taft’s judi- 
cial acts will not only remove any preju- 
dice that may exist, but, more than that, 
will excite admiration for the sanity and 
fairness of his decisions. 

Leaving the bench, for which his tastes 
and training peculiarly fitted him, Judge 
Taft, in 1900, took up the larger work 
which has made him known all over the 
world. The highest ambition of any 
lawyer must be to acquire a position on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and twice Judge Taft felt 
compelled to decline this coveted honor 
because his high sense of duty convinced 
him that he could not leave the work on 
which he was engaged. It was in that 
spirit of personal sacrifice that he ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Philippine 
Commission and entered with his cus- 
tomary and inevitable enthusiasm upon 
the task of adjusting matters in that re- 
mote end of the earth which had so un- 
expectedly fallen into our hands. A 
whole book might be written on what he 
has accomplished there, a little of which 
I saw for myself while over there in 
1905. Here were seven or eight million 
people on a thousand islands afflicted 
with a veritable confusion of tongues 
such than a single island would have sev- 
eral languages and tribes that could not 
talk with each other, suffering, like so 
many who live under tropical conditions, 
from a natural lack of ambition, raided 
by their own lawless ladrones, and plun- 
dered for centuries by cruel and unscru- 
pulous Spaniards. They were conscious 
of government only as that power which 
robbed and punished. These people were 
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to be pacified and, so far as might be, 
unified and led into a capacity for self- 
government, The progress already made 
is wonderful. More Filipinos today 
speak English than any other language. 
There is greater social order all thru the 
islands today than ever before in their 
long and uneasy history. Ladronism 
has practically disappeared; there is 
no warring of tribes, no oppres- 
sion by the authorities, but, on the 
contrary justice and fair play are 
scrupulously — ob- 
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what we call Christian civilization finds 
an easier introduction among them. 
Judge Taft was able to negotiate at 
Rome a purchase of the friars’ lands that 
was fair to his own country and satis- 
factory to that Church, which has more 
than once seen its possessions confiscated 
without any attempt at indemnification. 
This wise and tactful arrangement has 
been an important factor in the readjust- 
ment of Filipino affairs. The outlook in 
the Philippines is better than any one 

familiar with con- 





served. Schools 
have been estab- 
lished by the thou- 
sands, and_ these 
and the _ trade 
schools are crowd- 
ed with eager 
scholars. Local 
self - government 
has been maintain- 
ed for some time 
and now the first 
national congress 
is in session. It is 
doubtful if any 
other part of the 
world has moved 
forward as rapidly 
in the past decade 
as the Philippines. 
But they had a. 
long way to go and 
have only just be- 
gun going. To 
turn them adrift 





ditions there in 
1898 would have 
dared to hope for 
at this time. Rea- 
sonable considera- 
tion of the tariff by 
Congress, not so as 
to affect our own 
protected indus- 
tries, but simply to 
re - establish the 
sugar and tobacco 
trades over there, 
_ is all that is needed 
for their material 
prosperity. 
Secretary Taft 
has been four 
times in Manila, 
and has made the 
journey around 
the world by vari- 
ous routes, includ- 
ing the Suez Canal 
and the Trans-Sibe- 








now would be as 
unkind as it would 
be cowardly. 
Among the dif- 
ficult questions that 
problem presented was that of the 
relation of our Government to the 
Roman Catholic Church, some of whose 
orders had very valuable lands there. 
But for the Roman Catholic influence 
which went over with Mageilan the en- 
tire archipelago would have become Mo- 
hammedan thru the influence of the 
Moors, or Moros, who still occupy the 
southern islands, and were at that time 
moving northward. As it is, the Filipinos 
alone among Asiatic people look toward 
Europe and America and Christianity, 
instead of toward Asia and Africa and 
Buddhism or Mohammedanism. Thus 


IN 


the Philippine 
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rian Railway. Inthe 
course of his travels 
and his _ official 
duties he has met 
Pope Leo XIII, the Emperor and Em- 
press of Japan and Cabinet Ministers and 
leading men of that country, the Czar of 
Russia and other eminent Russians, 
President Palma of Cuba, and President 
Amador of Panama. The cordiality of 
his reception on several occasions by 
Japanese authorities has been peculiarly 
marked, due no doubt to regard for him 
not only as our representative, but as an 
esteemed individual, “persona grata” 
wherever he goes. All whom he meets 
are quick to recognize the charm of his 
winning personality—unaffected, natural, 
sincere, and for those very reasons im- 
pressive. It is doubtful if any other pub- 
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lic man of this country has seen so many 
foreign “principalities and powers” and 
directly acquired such a world knowl- 
edge as has come to Secretary Taft in 
the ceaseless activities of his career. 

He holds the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Yale University, 1893, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1902, Harvard Uni- 
versity and Miami University, 1905. He 
was at thirty-six the youngest man whom 
Yale had ever thus honored. In 1806 he 
was elected a trustee of Yale, and still 
holds that office, attending as regularly 
as the New Haven members every meet- 
ing of the Corporation. In 1896 he de- 
livered the Dodge course of lectures at 
Yale on the “Responsibilities of Citizen- 
ship,” which have been published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. These lectures 
reveal his wholesome views of the oppor- 
tunities and duties of young Americans 
and the part they should play in affairs: 

“The young man most to be congratulated 
is he who has been given an education as thoro 
and as useful as he himself wishes to make it, 
and then under the spur of necessity enters 
upon a life of work without the temptation to 
lack of effort and idleness, or dilettanteism, or 
to pure pleasure, which a competence creates.” 

The young man should “learn where 
the polling place is in his own ward,” and 
find out where the primaries are to be 
held, select his party, and be there, be a 
mixer and know the people. 

“In many respects the college graduate has 
as much to learn from the workingman and 
business man who have not enjoyed a college 
education as they have to learn from him.” 

If a man goes into public life and 
wishes to exercise an influence for good. 
he must be slow to break his party ties. 

“As this is a party government, as measures 
are controlled by the party decision, the rea) 
progress must be made along party lines, and 
if a man separates from his party he loses alto- 
gether any influence he may exert in determin- 
ing those policies. I do not at all advocate that 
aman should adhere to party egainst high prin- 
ciple and conviction, but this life is all a series 
of cempromises by which, little by little and 
step by step, progress towards better things is 
made. All the good in the world cannot be at- 
tained at one breath.” 

This is the philosophy. which has 
enabled Secretary Taft to retain his 
strength as a party man and leader, at 
the same time that he has always stood 
for the elevation of practical politics and 
held the confidence of those less patient 
and optimistic than himself. His various 
speeches, which the limitations of this 
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article forbid me to quote, have made 
clear to all who have heard or read them 
the poise and justice of his broad views 
of our complicated social system, his be- 
lief in the fundamental right of property, 
his jealous regard for individual liberty, 
and his concern for the welfare and 
progress of his fellowmen in the common 
struggle for a fuller enjoyment of life 
and its opportunities. 

In 1886 Secretary Taft was married 
to Helen Herron, daughter of Hon. John 
W. Herron, of Cincinnati, United States 
District-Attommey and member of the 
Ohio State Senate. They have three 
children—Robert Alphonso, now a stu- 
dent at Yale, born September 8th, 1889; 
Helen Herron, born August Ist, 1891, 
and Charles Phelps, 2d, born September 
20, 1897. The Secretary is a Unitarian, 
as his people were before him. He is the 
pfesident of the American Red Cross and 
interested in many other good works. 

Secretary Taft has a peculiarly attrac- 
tive personality. The best boy, says the 
late Senator Hoar in his delightful auto- 
biography, has something manly about 
him, and the best man has something of 
the boy in him. Taft was a manly boy, 
and as a man he has a certain and very 
charming boyish side, as others of our 
great men have had. He is warm-heart- 
ed, approachable, frank, and blessed with 
the saving grace of an abundant humor, 
and at the same time he has always the 
strength and courage of his sound con- 
victions and his alert and healthy con- 
science; and his yea is yea and his nay, 
nay. He is as strong as he is gentle. 
His reputation is simply spotless. In all 
the agitation of a heated campaign for 
the greatest office in the world, no one 
has ventured to intimate a doubt of the 
absolute honesty of this man who has 
been before the public for a quarter of a 
century. Nor can anyone successfully dis- 
pute the simple proposition that in the 
whole history of the United States no one 
was ever named for the Presidency who 
was so fitted by nature, by training and 
by experience for the duties, dignities 
and responsibilities of that unique posi- 
tion. He is splendidly grounded in law 
and of a judicial cast of mind, a con- 
structive statesman, a successful diplo- 
mat and a whole-souled, patriotic, broad- 

gauge, enthusiastic American. He is no 
experiment; the country knows him. 










A Missing Factor in the Peace 
Movement 


BY SAMUEL T. DUTTON 


[The author of the following article is the Professor of School Administration in the 
Teachers’ College at Columbia University and one of the foremost workers in the Peace 


ranks of America. 


He is secretary of the New York Peace Society, a member of the Coun- 


cil of the Berne Peace Bureau and was chairman of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Arbitration and Peace Congress held in this city last spring, and no one deserves 
more credit than he for making that Congress the greatest unofficial gathering ever held in 


the United States.—Eprrof. | 


HERE are two aspects of the task 
és of securing international frater- 
nity which deserve attention. First, 

the world seems to be held fast in the 
tradition and habit of war. The civilized 
world has outgrown the garment, yet 
cannot seem to cast it aside. The fact so 


patent to the unprejudiced mind, that 
right and justice are not determined by 
fighting but by courts or law which are 
universally invoked in the settlement of 


difficulties between individuals, is not yet 
adopted by the nations. The glamor of 
war is still the prevailing note in Europe. 
It is practically impossible to get out of 
sight of soldiers, Not small bodies of men 
acting as police, but whole regiments and 
divisions are seen quartered in towns and 
cities. There is a sort of splendor attend- 
ing their movements which fascinates the 
common mind. What matter if young 
men are withdrawn from productive 
labor on the farms and in the shops; 
they belong to the army of defense. 
‘ They wear the same uniform which their 
fathers and grandfathers wore while 
fighting for the fatherland. In some 
vicarious way they are the direct repre- 
sentatives of the gay cavaliers and sturdy 
warriors who have tramped across the 
pages of history from time immemorial. 
They are accepted and taken for granted 
as are the statues of grand dukes in pub- 
lic squares or the castles and palaces of 
the sovereigns, numerous and costly, 
which are to be seen for a mark each, 
but which are seldom if ever inhabited 
by their owners. The servants of the 
State and the public, no matter how 
pacific, how commonplace or menial the 
labor they perform, are arrayed in mili- 
tary garb. The Swiss guards in the 


Vatican are not more resplendant than 
the flunkies who open the doors at some 
of the State buildings or even at the 
theater or the opera. 

In the galleries of art, the larger the 
canvas the more sure it is to portray a 
battle in which an army of heroes is seen 
charging upon an equally gorgeous and 
gallant foe. Every schoolroom in mon- 
archial Europe displays not only the sov- 
ereign in military dress, but has some one 
or more historical pictures which are al- 
most sure to be battle scenes. History 
itself is a story of the reigning house and 
its military success. Literature, both 
poetry and fiction, are highly spiced by 
the aid of chivalric and warlike scenes. 
The children of Europe are born and 
bred to see and admire soldfers, to hear 
about war, to sing its glories, to memo- 
rize its triumphs, to march to its music, to 
wear its uniforms, and to believe in the 
invincibility of the national arms. 
Neither in America nor Europe have 
children been taught that militarism is 
out of date and is a decadent factor in 
civilization. Neither have the clergy 
preached this doctrine to any large ex- 
tent. During wars so recent that they 
seem to have occurred only «yesterday, 
pastors have prayed the Almighty for a 
victorious issue, with little consideration 
of the question whether the cause were 
just or whether the war could not have 
been averted. All these and many other 
things are apparent to any one who tries 
to face the problem of abolishing war. 
The thing is racial and climatic. It is 
like the white plague, the cure of which 
has not yet been discovered, and which 
can only be eradicated by the most heroic 
and painstaking measures. People laugh 
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at the peacemakers much as they would 
at a nest of ants trying to remove a gran- 
ite boulder. To many it means a huge 
joke to attempt to pacify the world. War 
seems a divinely appointed means of dis- 
ciplining and refining the nations. Some 
people like to refer to the Bible as tho 
it sanctioned fighting. They are willing 
to hope that when the millenium comes 
there may be peace. This is the senti- 
ment and the current opinion which pre- 
vails. 

On the other hand the world is at 
peace, and it would seem to be well nigh 
impossible for the great nations of the 
earth to think of war with each other, in 
view of the high degree of social organ- 
ization which now exists. Bankers, 
capitalists, manufacturers and men of 
commerce desire peace and demand it for 
the sake of their business interests, which 
are widely and intricately extended. It 
is a well known fact that several nations 
are restrained from warlike tendencies 
today because of the financial burdens 
which they carry-and the difficulty they 
would have in borrowing either at home 
or abroad. 

Again, much progress has been made 
in establishing treaties between the great 
Powers. Even those that have been hos- 
tile are forming alliances, as, for exam- 
ple, Russia and England, Japan and Rus- 
sia and even Germany and France, whose 
enmity has long been fierce and inveter- 
ate, are speaking more softly, and the ef- 
forts of the peace-loving Emperor Wil- 
liam to plant the seeds of friendship and 
good will seem likely to meet with suc- 
cess. There are even hints in the public 
press that soldiering as a profession may 
soon be out of vogue. The leaders of the 
peace movement are increasingly active. 
Books and journals devoted to its propa- 
ganda are being multiplied, and it would 
seem as tho the banner of conciliation 
would soon float wherever the sun shines. 

There is an increasing responsiveness 
to great moral principles and the social 
and economic changes which gradually 
are compelling the world to be more fra- 
ternal. In the past, peace societies and 
workers for peace have trusted too much 
to the propagation of sentiment and too 
little to the authority and influence of 
practical facts. There has been too little 
of good organization and method, and 
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too little recognition of the real difficul- 
ties to be overcome. Not enough has 
been made of the self-evident truth that 
governments, even those less democratic 
than ours, are measurably controlled by 
public opinion. On a great moral issue 
like the abolition of war, the mind and 
conscience of the people must be aroused. 
All classes of men must be induced to 
take a stand for methods of justice. No 
systematic attempt has yet been made 
to induce bankers, men of industry, 
judges and leaders in education and the 
Church to do this. Probably the labor 
organizations of the United States are 
more keenly alive on the subject of in- 
ternational peace than any other class of 
citizens, and the recent socialistic con- 
gress at Stuttgart showed that in Europe 
the labor party may prove to be a power- 
ful deterrent to rulers who, in speaking of 
international matters, invariably use the 
phrase “my government.” It is evident 
that the energy of peace leaders is un- 
wisely directed, for at the recent congress 
in Munich much was said against war 
but very little about methods of educat- 
ing the people to the new international- 
ism. There was a conspicuous absence 
of journalists, clergymen, teachers, uni- 
versity professors and captains of indus- 
try. This fact, in the opinion of the 
writer, suggests the work for the imme- 
diate future, viz.: to enlist the active and 
enthusiastic endeavors of clergymen, 
editors and educators, to make sure that 
young and old are conscious of the claims 
of human brotherhood, and to persuade 
all people that the territorial limits of the 
nation are artificial when viewed in the 
light of the solidarity of the race and the ° 
high destiny of mankind. In other 
words, the world point of view is to be 
the rallying cry until all questions like 
immigration, tariff, copyright, and the 
postal service are treated in the light of 
that illuminating idea. How small and 
mean we ought to feel when visiting the 
Old World, if we manage our affairs in 
absolute selfishness, without reference to 
our larger citizenship in the-world at 
large. The practical question arises, 
How can this work be organized? who 
is to direct it and see that it is made ef- 
fective? My own belief is that peace 
societies have a work of their own in 
their own neighborhood, but that they 
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cannot do the larger work required. A 
national organization in each country, 
representative and strong, composed of 
men and women of all faiths‘and voca- 
tional interests, would seem to be 
the most competent agency. This body 
should be selected with the greatest care, 
and, as far as possible, its members 
should be nominated, at least, by great 
organizations, such as boards of trade, 
universities, learned societies, religious, 
philanthropic and educational organiza- 
tons. This would insure the services of 
leaders of thought in the several sections, 
and would make the central body highly 
representative. The president and two 
or more vice presidents should be avowed 
champions of the cause of arbitration, 
and should be able to devote considerable 
time and energy to the work in hand. 
There should be a small executive com- 
mittee, say from five to eight persons. 
The secretary and possibly the chairman 
of this committee should devote their 
whole time to the work and should be 
paid salaries commensurate with their 
ability and experience. Such a national 
council for arbitration and peace would 
work somewhat independently of all 
other associatons, but would seek to be 
in close alliance with them. It would put 
itself in touch with European bodies of 
workers, and would with them seek the 
best possible utilization of all available 
forces. 

The great dominating purpose of such 
a body should be educational. It should 
definitely and systematically seek to 
reach educators and teachers, the clergy, 
journalists, men of affairs, and wage 
earners. It should send out agents who 
are practical, sane men and women, who 
not only know how to talk to an audience 
but to address themselves to busy men 
who will listen if what is said is sane 
and practicable. They should be equipt 
with every known fact regarding the in- 
terrelation of peoples and nations. They 
should not appeal so much to prejudice 
and sentimentality as to practical sense 
and good judgment. Religious and edu- 
cational bodies in all the States should be 
induced to adopt internationalism as a 
regular feature of every program. The 
recent meeting of the American Social 
Science Association, which devoted its 
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whole program of three days to this sub- 
ject, shows how many sided it is. This 
proposed national council would natural- 
ly initiate national peace congresses, and 
would become a clearing house for all 
propositions looking to new forms of 
propaganda. It would more properly 
than any other body administer gifts of 
money and legacies in such a way as to 
inspire confidence and to accomplish the 
greatest good. 

Whatever is done in America becomes 
potential in Europe, where things are 
more static and less responsive to agita- 
tion, and where a powerful example is 
needed. A practical program of educa- 
tion, practically and efficiently carried 
out, would take away the suspicion felt 
by some that pacifists regard themselves 
as members of a cult with peculiar and 
exclusive tendencies. There would soon 
be so many groups of practical people 
committed to the cause that peace leaders 
would find themselves keeping step with 
a vast army of serious and practical 
people. - 

At the Sixteenth International Peace 
Conference, held in Munich in Septem- 
ber last, the writer introduced the follow- 
ing resolution which was past by the 
Conference in the form of a recommend- 
ation, as follows: 

“The Congress expresses the wish that in 
each country a national council may be or- 
ganized, composed of men and women repre- 
senting various departments of human activity, 
which shall undertake peace propaganda with 
a view of influencing (1) journalists, (2) the 
clergy, (3) teachers, (4) business men, acting 
independently but in close co-operation with 
existing organizations.” 

If such organization could be formed 
in every country under the general direc- 
tion and leadership of the Berne Bureau, 
it would be possible in a very short time 
to greatly enlarge and broaden the list of 
those earnestly committed to universal 
arbitration. Under such an arrange- 
ment the International Peace Conference 
should be held on alternate years, thus 
permitting national congresses to be held 
every other vear. These national con- 
gresses should be able to send large and 
representative delgations to the Interna- 
tional Peace Conferences, and thus their 
influence and power would be greatly 
increased, 
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Chess in Three Dimensions 


BY WOLF VON KOCKEL 


has discovered something new in 

the field of chess which will in- 
terest to a considerable degree all lovers 
of this “game of games,” and also attract 
attention among mathematicians. It is a 
new method of two-handed chess, but not 
a meaningless deviation like four-handed 
chess, invented at about the same time. 
It is rather a logical develop- 


-D R. MAAK, of Hamburg, Germany, 


enough space between them for the easy 
moving.of the chessmen. As in ordi- 
nary chess, the squares are designated by 
letters and numbers, and the different 
boards are distinguished by the first eight 
letters of the Greek alphabet. Each board 
is also painted a different color. 

The chessmen in cubic chess are the 
same as in ordinary chess. But in the 
former system each player has 





ment of the possibilities of the 
chess-board. It has been call- 
ed cubic chess, or chess of 
three dimensions, because the 
inventor holds that, chess be- 
ing a game of movement, the 
pieces must be as free as pos- 
sible in all their moves. 

Dr. Maak writes me: 


“The game of chess resembles 
war, and cortsequently calls for 
strategy. As during a campaign 
the combatants are free to use the 
three dimensions of space, so if 
chess is to be played logically, the 
players must be permitted to do the 
same and not be confined to but two 
dimensions, as is the case with the 
ordinary chess-boards. At present, 
in case of war, the belligerents use 
balloons and submarines, and con- 
sequently can strike from above and 





eight more pawns, in order to 
be better able to protect his 
men from attack coming from 
above or below. These “assist- 
ant pawns” are placed on fal 


to Ahi for one player, and on 
Ah& for’ the other 


a8 to 
player. 

Now, a cube has three math- 
ematical or stereometric ele- 
ments, that is, six planes, 
twelve edges and eight corners, 
and it is these elements which 
influence the moves of the 
pieces in cubic chess, The cas- 
tle may move in the three per- 
pendicular axes of space, and 
can therefore move in six dif- 
ferent directions, for it passes 
thru the planes of the cube. 








below; that is, they utilize the 
whole of space. It occurred to me 
that this same advantage should be 
afforded chess players, and hence 
the raison d’etre of my cubic chess. Until 
now, chess could be played only on a board, 
that is, on a plane surface limited by two di- 
mensions; but henceforth it can be played on 
a cube surface and the players will have at 
their disposal three dimensions.” 

Let me now explain a little more in de- 
tail just what this cubic chess is. The 
ordinary chess-board is composed of 
eight times eight, or 64, squares. But 
Dr. Maak’s chess-cube is composed of 
8x8x8 or 512 cubes. But as it would 
be impossible to play inside a cube, the 
448 remaining faces of the cubes are 
represented by seven other transparent 
chess-boards, placed one above the other, 
as is seen in the illustration which ac- 
companies this article. These eight 
boards are so arranged that there is 
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The bishop moves thru the 
edges of the cube and can con- 
sequently go in twelve direc- 
tions. The knight has but eight, because 
he moves thru the corners. The queen 
may choose from among _ twenty-six 
moves, for she can go thru planes, edges 
and corners, and as far as she likes, be- 
sides. The same is true of the king, ex- 
cept, as in board-chess, he may take but 
one step at a time. The pawns move 
thru the planes and thru the edges, and 
in all directions. Castling cannot be used 
in cubic-chess, for the king can always 
move upward. Nor is there the double 
move of the pawns, since all the chess- 
men can move from the very start on. 
The rules of the game are not very 
explicit, this new system not being suffi- 
ciently developed. At the beginning of 
every game players should, therefore, 
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come to an understanding about the rules 
which they are going to observe. 

Cubic chess was introduced to the pub- 
lic at the last chess tournament at Karls- 
bad, where the learned demonstrations of 
Dr. Maak attracted much attention both 
from those taking part in the play and 
from those simply looking on. Dr. Maak 
remarked on that occasion: 

“I claim that my invention has transformed 
the unexplainable and absolutely conventional 


rules of board-chess into necessarily mathemat- 
ical and logical rules, because the moves of 


the pieces have become functions of the mathe 
matical elements of the chess cubes, that is, 
of the 512 cubic fields. I am convinced that 
this cubic chess is the old Indian primitive 
chess, out of which grew, later, ‘board-chess.”’ 

I may add in closing that instruction 
in cubic chess can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the inventor, Dr. Maak, 23 
Mask Strasse, Hamburg, Germany, 
where can also be obtained patented fold- 
ing cubic chess- boards, like the one 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Bertin, GERMANY. 


The Land Question 


BY LUCIUS F. C. GARVIN 


[The question asked in the following pertinent letter from the ex-Governor of Rhode 
Island 1s considered in our editorial pages.—Epr1ror.] 


INDEPENDENT of March 26th in- 
vite comment. 

The first is contained in an editorial 
entitled “Insurance Against Unemploy- 
ment,” contained in your issue of March 
19th, and is as follows: 

“So long as land was abundant within a 
short walk of every town, and within a few 
miles of every city, and a thrifty man could 
pay for a small farm in a few years by the 
fruits of his own labor, it was pretty safe to 
assume that an unemployed man was either 
idle or improvident. But the day of such con- 
ditions is gone by.” 

The other quotation is from the article 
of March 26th by Mr. N. O. Nelson, in 
which he says: 

“T will take Mr. Cocksure Single Taxer 
into the large portions of every State in the 
Union and show him farms for sale at about 
the proper value of the improvements. I will 
show him farms abandoned by the owners, and 
not rentable at any price. I will show him 
farms rented at a price that will no more than 
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maintain and replace the improvements and 
pay taxes.” 

Both of these statements are true; and 
does not the editorial fully explain the 
condition set forth by Mr. Nelson? 

What very many people desire, and 
what Mr. Nelson’s thriftless neighbors 
need, is not land without selling price and 
with its improvements taxed, such as he 
describes, but valuable land near towns 
and cities. 

The error in the editorial lies in at- 
tributing the scarcity of valuable land to 
the advance of civilization rather than to 
its true cause, the unwise laws which 
promote speculation in land. The tak- 
ing of the annual value of the land, 
known as ground rent, for public pur- 
poses in lieu of all other taxes, would 
open up natural opportunities, so that the 
conditions you picture of colonial times 
would be restored unaccompanied by the 
hardship of frontier life. Is not this so? 

Lonspate, R. I. 
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THE CANALS OF MARS. 
From drawings made in the field at Alianza, Chile, by Mrs. Todd. 


Our Ruddy Neighbor Planet 


BY MABEL LOOMIS TODD 


[The most fascinating astronomical problem of the day is the question whether the 


planet Mars has human inhabitants capable of making great irrigation works. 


Prof. Per- 


cival Lowell, who has devoted years to this research, says the canals are artificial. Prof. 
David Todd, who conducted the Amherst College expedition last summer in Chile, agrees 


with him. 


lished, will show the evidence on the other side. 


Yet the question is not settled, for a book by Alfred Russell Wallace, just pub- 


Mrs. Todd, herself the daughter of an 


astronomer, accompanied her husband, and is fully competent to tell the argument and the 


story.—Ep1rTor.] 


spicuous object in the southern 

sky, holding his steady way 
among lesser lights in a glowing splendor 
which attracted attention from the most 
casual. 

But for astronomical purposes the 
great red planet never rose high enough 
for best observation in our own country. 
So taking the Amherst College 18-inch 
refracting telescope Professor Todd 
wended his way southward and continu- 
ally south, until Mars, in his majestic 
march across the sky, should pass nearly 
overhead, leaving far below and behind 
most of those earthly atmospheric tre- 
— which form the astronomer’s chief 
oe. 

Most desirable was some position south 
of the Equator, at a considerable eleva- 
tion above the sea, and in a region suffi- 
ciently dry to preclude cloudiness and 
water-vapor. All these conditions seemed 
to be met in Chile, in a high table-land, 
or pampa, part of the famous desert of 
Tarapaca, whence come enormous sup- 
plies of nitrate, but with never so much 


A LL last summer Mars was a con- 


as a blade of grass or a solitary cactus 
to break its solemn desolation. 

And here the telescope found unpre- 
cedented home, mounted in the open, on 
the concrete tennis court of oficina 
Alianza. Rains never come, and wind- 
storms rarely. A cloth to protect the 
lenses from dust took the place of all the 
complicated machinery of dome and 
roofs in less hospitable climates. 

And night after night of limpid clear- 
ness saw the great mechanism trained 
upon Mars superbly aloft, a camera, es- 
pecially constructed by Gaertner, of Chi- 
cago, recording, while the crystalline 
hours rolled along, polar caps, dark areas 
and “canals,” as the mysterious planet 
once more stated his problems against 
the velvet darkness of the Southern sky. 

Most fascinating of neighbors, Mars, 
in his journey about the sun, obligingly 
returns thus every two years to a posi- 
tion of approximate nearness to us of the 
earth watching to interpret his conun- 
drum. Next beyond us in the brother- 
hood of our planetary system, his path- 
way circles the sun in 687 days, while we, 
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making our orbital pilgrimage in 365 
days, frequently overtake and pass him, 
tho at varying distances, on the same side 
of the sun. Over sixty million miles 
away at his farthest “opposition,” as 
these near positions are called, Mars may 
be at best but 34,500,000, and this ap- 
proach, altho practically an incomprehen- 
sible distance, makes all the difference be. 
tween seeing and studying his suggestive 
surface satisfactorily, and getting only 
tantalizing glimpses of significant mark- 
ings almost too far away to visualize or 
photograph. 

But once in fifteen years does Mars 
come to this nearest place. All subse- 
quent regular approaches, each two 
years, are gradually farther from us. 
During 1907, while not as absolutely 
close as possible to our ruddy neighbor, 
we were only four million miles more’ 
than that desirable proximity —a mere 
step in cosmic space. 

Best of all, in 1909 an opportunity will 
once more recur for detailed study of a 
planet so full of puzzling problems that 
the wisest astronomers may well be more 
or less at a loss when attempting to solve 
them. 

And yet certain solutions seem singu- 
larly simple, in a sense, if we will but ac- 
cept their apparently obvious meaning. 
It was if possible to throw more light. 
by means of photography, on the inter- 
pretation of the Martian markings, that 
the Lowell Expedition to the Andes was 
last summer undertaken. And this, not 
because Mars was to be absent from 
more familiar firmaments. On the con- 
trary, as already suggested, he was very 
much in evidence from many home ve- 
randas; and the summer was of more 
than usual astronomic interest, even to 
the uninitiated, because of his insistent 
occupation of the Southern sky. 

But here, too, much low-lying terres- 
trial atmosphere spread its unsteady me- 
dium between waiting telescopes, anxious 
eyes, sensitive plates—and the tantalizing 
features almost revealed on the planet’s 
disc. While no nearer us in South 
America, it rode high in the heavens, es- 
caping, soon after rising, from the lower 
stratum of air, and allowing a pure, 
steady, high altitude atmosphere as the 
medium thru which to observe its splen- 
did surface. And curious and impressive 
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enough it was. My first look thru the 
great telescope was, to me, an epoch- 
making experience, so different was its 
effect from that of even the most perfect 
night at home. Clear, calm, steady, un- 
vexed by the familiar tremors of a sea- 
level air, the brilliant. disc held its unper- 
turbed court in the field of view, while 
every feature seemed drawn in silhouette 
by a master-hand. White polar caps, ir- 
regular dark areas, reddish-yellow desert 
and strange labyrinth of crossing and re- 
crossing lines, all were there in unmis- 
takable reality. In that one amazing first 
glance was instant verification of all that 
had been claimed thru weary years by the 
few astronomers who saw more than the 
rest—even to the doubling of one canal, 
and the dark spots at points where sev- 
eral lines crossed. It was overwhelming 
revelation. 

And here, with the somber brown plain 
spreading hundreds of undulating miles 
north and south, brooded to the east by 
solemn, snow-covered peaks of the 
Andes, and filled with the very silence of 
space itself, the telescope was at work. 
night after night in the open, steadily 
following the stately planetary march 
and making its indisputable record of 
snow-cap and continent, oasis and canal. 

For they are unquestionably there. On 
several occasions persons came to the tele- 
scope who had never before looked thru 
a large one, had never seen a map of 
Mars, nor knew what might be observed. 
Their exclamations and descriptions of 
what they discerned, as moment by mo- 
ment they saw new features, were, to say 
the least, illuminating. All were intelli- 
gent and well educated, but with no tech- 
nical knowledge of astronomy ; and there 
was considerable difference in the 
strength and accuracy of their eyesight 
—tho upon certain well-defined features 
all were united, and quite invariably 
picked out the various points of especial 
interest after a very few minutes of care- 
ful gazing. 

Altho winter in Chile, it was summer 
on Mars, and its southern pole was tilted 
toward us at such a happy angle that all 
the changing phenomena of decreasing 
white-caps and growing canals were out- 
spread to our study, not only on the exact 
nights of opposition and nearest point, in 
July, but almost equally well for several 
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weeks. And nightly, even hourly, photo- 
graphs multiplied, until nearly ten thou- 
sand separate images of Mars were made 
during the weeks of our stay at Alianza, 
every plate showing canals, and a few 
some of the mysteriously doubled canals 
of unknown purpose. 

When Schiaparelli first announced his 
discovery of these canals, in 1877, his 
news was met with prompt incredulity. 
Real discoveries are apt to be, and for 
nine years he practically had the canals 
to himself. Undaunted, he added another 
improbable tale, in 1879—that of seeing 
several of the lines (Canali) in duplicate 
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tion; and later Professor Lowell, at his 
own observatory at Flagstaff, in Arizona, 
not only saw all the earlier observer’s 
markings, but added to the elaborate net- 
work, as clearly revealed in the steady 
air of Arizona. 

And now few astronomers question 
the reality of the dark lines. Undoubted- 
ly they exist; only the interpretation 
varies, as different minds regard their 
possibilities. 

One exceedingly significant fact re- 
mains. During the Martian winter no 
lines are in evidence. When spring be- 
gins to melt the polar cap, as white and 
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—that is doubled, or parallel, which cast 
a still deeper mist of unlikelihood over 
his reliability as an observer. 

But as the years went on other eyes, 
perhaps reluctantly, verified his discover- 
les. His maps of the planet began to be 
regarded as possibly something more 
than the result of a wandering imagina- 


gleaming thru our telescopes as veritable 
terrestrial snow or ice, then the whole 
complicated system leaps forth as it were 
from hiding, some of the lines appearing 
double, and the whole singularly distinct 
as the whiteness daily shrinks. 

Lines of vegetation of seasonal varia- 
tion, the intelligent amateur would ex- 
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claim on hearing the fact or seeing the 
planet for himself; and truly that seems 
a simple enough interpretation. For we 
know that Mars has seasons much like 
our own, only longer, and night and day 
practically the same; that few or no 
clouds of his own making ever hide his 
salient features from our waiting tele- 
scapes, and that his atmosphere is ex- 
tremely attenuated. If no clouds, then 
no rain, and without rain deserts must 
follow, like the very plain of Tarapaca, 
our base of observation last June and 
July; and if all or the chief moisture 
possible ‘to the planet is contained in 
those yearly melting ice-caps, a system 
of irrigating channels to conduct it to 
warmer latitudes, where vegetation could 
best be coaxed on a planet well along 
toward cosmic old age, would be a nor- 
mal solution of appearances. Not that 
the actual water-channels could them- 
selves be seen from our great distance, 
but their wide borders of vegetable 
growth might easily be apparent on the 
reddish ochre tint of the general Mar- 
tian surface. 

But a great system of irrigation pre- 
supposes the presence of intelligent life, 
and its recognition of the fact that water 
is growing less with the centuries, and 
must be conserved to the utmost for pur- 
poses of preserving life. 

Certainly there should be nothing ab- 
horrent in the thought of possible intel- 
ligence existing on another planet. It 
can hardly be that the whole universe, 
illimitable, endless to the most powerful 
telescope, showing incomprehensible vis- 
tas still beyond when tested by the photo- 
graphic sensitive plate, can exist solely 
for the delectation of the few inhabitants 
of one inconsiderable, tiniest whirling 
speck of them all. That would be mak- 
ing of ourselves a moral center of the 
universe no less ridiculous than the old 
Ptolemaic idea, which placed us at the 
physical center, and revolved the whole 
system of the stars around our incon- 
spicuous axis. 

As the spectroscope shows that the 
constitution of suns and stars, thousands 
of light-years distant is identically the 
same as that of our own central sun, is it 
unreasonable to infer that physical and 
biologic conditions on planets they may 
control, no less than on one at least of 
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our own system, may show similar cor- 
respondence to earth? 

Why try to confine the scope of that 
unimaginable force which called suns 
and universes into being to the produc- 
tion of intelligent life on one only of the 
smallest and least important planets in 
that vast brotherhood of orderly worlds? 
The finite cannot limit the infinite. No 
foot-rule can measure the Milky Way. 

Mars, indeed, presents “a marked in- 
hospitality of environment” to life exact- 
ly patterned after that we know the best. 
But in the high Andes, at elevations of 
14,000 feet and over, where to us of sea- 
level the conditions were little short of 
distressing, we found villages of happy 
and contented Indians, red-cheeked and 
healthy, accustomed thru generations as 
a necessity of existence to the very sur- 
roundings so impossible to more earth- 
bound lungs. And more than this, re- 
moving them to low levels has been 
found equivalent to a sentence of death. 
The same is true of the llamas, those 
mountain beasts of burden which find 
their life in the rare, cold air of the hights. 
Neither is it difficult for the young en- 
gineers from England and the States, 
who are engaged in the arduous occupa- 
tions of high-altitude mining, to accus- 
tom themselves to conditions there pre- 
vailing. Is it more difficult to think that 
life on some other planet may accustom 
itself to its own environment of what- 
ever sort? 

In the ooze of Paleozoic ages lurked 
the germ of life as we know it today, 
evolving thru eons the type best fitted 
to combat unfriendly surroundings and 
to develop along the line of noblest ac- 
cord with the medium at hand. The 
splendid persistence of the life principle, 
regnant thruout the universe, cannot be 
confined to one infinitesimal grain of 
sand which happens to be the only one 
we have personally experienced. If there 
are dead worlds and burned out suns still 
pursuing their purposeless way among 
the hosts of heaven, there are also cer- 
tainly indefinite numbers in the heyday of 
noon, at the hight of a glorious virility to 
which our own is but fragmentary illus- 
tration. 

Astronomers, accustomed to announce 
as true only that which may be proved 
by mathematical demonstration, may be 
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shy of admitting their belief in human in- 
habitants on Mars or any other heavenly 
body, but they can tell us such definite 
facts as are certainly known, upon which 
an intelligent laity is perhaps as well 
fitted to deduce reasonably imaginative 
theories as the professional mind itself. 

In the silence of the pampa, arched by 
an unfamiliar firmament, all great things 
seemed possible; and thru the big tele- 
scope the regular, startling lines on Mars 
looked singularly artificial. 
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And now, when Mars, still passing 
redly along his appointed way, but more 
distant from us with each sparkling hour, 
gleams from our spring sky, it makes the 
whole wide universe —cold, dark, infi- 
nitely removed—seem a more homelike 
creation, more livable for tiny, earthly 
humanity, that there may be some life 
approximately like that we know, even, 
perhaps, nearest of all on our ruddy 
neighbor planet. 


Amuerst, Mass. 
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BY ALBERT J. KENNEDY 


[The following article is an investigation into the waste, inefficiency and religious pauper- 
ism accompanying unwise denominational competition and should be of interest to every re- 


ligious denomination in the United States. 
Boston. 


The author is a resident of South End House, 
We shall be glad to receive letters, which we may print, from our readers telling 


us of parallel conditions in other towns.— Ep1Tor.] 


HERE is a growing belief among 
ty the Christian people of this coun- 
try that the time is ripe for a 
greater working unity between the Eng- 
lish speaking Evangelical denominations. 
Among the facts which enforce this view 
there is none stronger than the evident 
overlapping, waste and consequent ex- 
travagance that has distinguished the 
distribution of some of the mission funds 
subscribed for the advancement of re- 
ligious life in the West. This article con- 
cerns itself with the investigation of mis- 
sion methods as seen in a single town in 
Minnesota. The figures used have been 
drawn at first hand from Church records, 
and have been verified by appeal to the 
books of the denominations involved. 
The state of affairs in the town studied 
is not an unusual one, and it is paralleled 
in a number of nearby places. 

The writer assumes that religion is 
made for man, and that value in religion 
is measured by the ability of a faith to 
satisfy the wants of its adherents. A 
church may be viewed as an organiza- 
tion of persons who are willing to ex- 
pend a portion of their income in the 
satisfaction of their “spiritual” wants. 


The common test of institutional value is 
self - sustaining power, and a church 
ought to aim to be self-supporting. No 
one, of course, denies an individual or a 
society of individuals the right to main- 
tain or subsidize churches in the same 
way as certain men have maintained an 
orchestra or an art gallery or any other 
ideal interest. But as a rule mission 
funds are solicited thru an appeal to the 
worshiper’s sympathy for the need of 
communities where church influence and 
privilege are lacking. The appeal is for 
funds to support “religion” rather than 
to spread a particular form of belief. 
Funds so subscribed are supposed to be 
used with economy, sagacity and fore- 
sight ; for the purpose of furthering the 
general religious and moral life of the 
community in which they are to be ex- 
pended. A mission society using its 
funds to provide bounties for churches 
of its own shade of faith, merely foster- 
ing and keeping alive weak and sickly 
institutions that ought to die, is misusing 
its powers and perverting moneys to uses 
which its subscribers never intended. 
Mission aid is justified in places where 
there is no church, or where there is no 
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Protestant or English-speaking church. 
In such a community it may well happen 
that a bounty is wholly justified from the 
view of religious need and ultimate so- 
ciai utility. Aid is further justified (for 
a limited time) in the case of a small and 
rapidly growing church; justified as one 
would give food to a child, for purposes 
of legitimate growth. Institutional in- 
fancy is a period of life, however, that 
should not last overlong, else it degener- 
ates into institutional helplessness. In 
instances of this class mission societies 
too often fail on the side of liberality, 
and the growing church is stunted by in- 
sufficient aid. It is always bad policy to 
send a church to an ecclesiastical soup 
kitchen when it should be treated to a 
series of square meals. Mission aid is 
admissible in instances where a church 
is planted in a very rapidly growing 
community where it is evident that the 
needs of the near future will be large. 
It often happens that one denomination 
does pioneer work in a place of this kind, 
and is justified in its expenditure; but 
later on another pig-headed and foolish 
rival furnishes a useless church, the com- 
petition of. which keeps both bodies 
starved. Aid is sometimes justified as a 


means of staving off a crisis, and as such 
is good business. 

But the form of expenditure that is © 
thoroly unjustified is that in which sev- 
eral half-defunct churches are coddled 
(out of mission funds) into just enough 
life to be kept on the denominational 


roster. The conditions which we shall 
find in the town of X, in Minnesota, 
make plain the effects of such an ex- 
penditure upon town and church. 

X is a small Western “city” of 1,347 in- 
habitants. Eight different denominations 
and seven church buildings tell their own 
story. Two of these buildings are un- 
used, and another is opened but two or 
three times a year. Of the four surviv- 
ing churches two are Lutheran; the two 
English - speaking Evangelical churches 
are kept alive by constant aid from their 
respective mission societies. Each or- 
ganization is vainly hoping for. the 
other’s death, and both are resolved to 
stick it out to the bitter end. Should 
mission aid be withdrawn one of them 
must inevitably fail. At times there has 
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been talk of consolidation, but the influ- 
ence of a few of the radical sectarians 
combined with that of the mission secre- 
taries, has kept the congregations strug- 
gling along in their separate buildings. 
This paper will attempt to show the re- 
ligious history of the town so far as it 
can be shown by figures, and the lessons 
to be drawn from it. 

X is located some miles west of Min- 
neapolis in the great Minnesota River 
Valley and was founded about 1872. 

It was not a “boom” community and 
has grown slowly and normally as the 
country settled and became prosperous. 
The location is far from being an ideal 
one for a town site, as the valley is large- 
ly waste land, and there is little oppor- 
tunity for farming until the prairie is 
reached. In consequence, situation space 
about the village which would normally 
possess high value is used only for graz- 
ing purposes, and there is the further 
disadvantage of a long drive for the 
country people in their trips to. and from 
the place. | 

The population of the community is 
largely of Scandinavian birth or descent, 
with a fair sprinkling of American stock 
from points east of the Mississippi. The 
Scandinavian element is an important one 
in our consideration, because of its loyal- 
ty to its Lutheran faith. The following 
scheme gives the population at five-year 
periods and the percentage of foreigners: 


Popu- Percentage of 
lation. Source. foreigners. 
200 Town Record 
450 Town Record 
700 Town Record 
900 Town Record 
Town Record 

State Census 

U. S. Census 


40% U. S. Census 
45% U. S. Census 


30-55% b. Foreign 
arents. 

65% b. of Foreign 
Parents. 


This table makes it evident (1) that 
there has been a constantly increasing 
proportion of foreigners combined with 
only a normal increase in population ; and 
(2) that there have never been grounds 
for large denominational hopes that 
would justify the expenditure of mission 
funds as a future investment. Thus in 
the State Census of 1905 from a popula- 
tion of 1,347, 875 are of foreign birth 
or descent, and but 475 are of American 
descent. The figures for 1880 give the 
same number of Americans, 420; the 


State Census 
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number of persons of strictly American 
descent has not increased in over twenty- 
five years. 

The next table concerns itself with a 
record of the church buildings. Before 
proceeding to this table it ought to be 
noted: (a) Studies in church attendance 
show that only 15 to 50 per cent. of a 
population can be classed as church at- 
tendants. (b) Taking five as a normal 
family, the number of possible English- 
speaking Evangelical churchgoers in X 
is about 285; admitting that 50 per cent. 
of them attend church regularly we have 
142 constant attendants. (This figure is 
above the real attendance.) (c) Again 
using our average family we get ninety- 
five heads of households, forty-five of 
which we will admit as subscribers for 
church support. (d) A church which 
raises $1,500 a year for all purposes is, 
perhaps, on a normal and possible basis ; 
such a church needs fifty subscribers at 
an average subscription of $30 (which 
is again higher than the average for 
small towns). A priori—the town is 
capable of supporting one live, self-re- 
specting religious organization for its 
American population. Let us look at the 
table, and see what we find in actuality: 


I.—Fore1cn-SPEAKING AND Non-EvaNnGeELICAL Grov?. 


Church, 
Edifice. 


Paid in Town. 
Seating Capacity 
of Churches 
Operated, 1906. 


Mission Aid. 


Old Luth- 
eran ... 1882 
New Luth- : 
eran - 1893 3,000 3,000 25 225 
Catholic .. 1880 1,500 50 Unused 
Scientist .. Bld’g rented 50 


II.—EnNciisH-SPEAKING EVANGELICAL GRoUP. 


Methodist . 1872(?) $3,200 $2,900 
C o ngrega- 
tional ... 


$3,600 $3,600 3c0 


$250 175 Unused 


1874 5,500 4,300 1,200 200 Burned 
4,800 
2,500 


2,700 


3,400 
1,900 
2,700 


1,400 400 400 
600 150 150 


Baptist: ... 1878 
pe 188 100 Unused 


Episcopal . 1839 

Here are church buildings to the value 
of $21,300 (of which $3,450 was sub- 
scribed by mission bodies). Of this 
amount $7,400 lies absolutely idle and 
worthless. : 

Three of these churches, the Metho- 
dist, Congregationalist and Baptist, were 
erected before 1880, at which time the 
American population was only 420 per- 
sons, 
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The total seating capacity of the re- 
ligious buildings is 1,550, or far more 
than the total population, men, women 
and children. The seating capacity of 
the churches in the second group is 825, 
nearly double the American population ; 
the seating capacity of the two remain- 
ing churches of this group is 550, or 
four times the average possible audiences. 

Let us now turn to the internal history 
of the churches and see to what extent 
our a priori statement of religious proba- 
bility was justified. The religious bodies 
are divided into two groups; the first 
group consisting of two Norwegian 
Lutheran churches (which minister to 
the Scandanavian portion of the com- 
munity) together with the Catholic and 
Scientist churches. The members of 
these last two bodies encroach upon our 
group of English-speaking population, 
but hardly enough to make an apprecia- 
ble difference in the figures. The second 
group comprises the four English-speak- 
ing Protestant churches. The figures in- 
clude: (@) Membership; (b) that part of 
the minister’s salary subscribed by the 
church; (c) salary subscribed by the 
mission associations. 

GROUP I. ° 
Tue Ocp LutHeran Cuurcu. 


The year. 


Subscribers. 
Ministers. 
Service. 


Members. 
~a Years of 


100+ $1,000 

Peas 1,000 
$1,000 
$1,000 


churches 12 
$1,000 


200+ 


Tue New Lurneran Cuurcn. 


$600+- $300 Other 
$600+- $3004 Chs. and 4% 
$600+ $300+ Fees. —_— 
Catholic—An occasional Mass. 
Scientist—Very small congregations of from half a 


dozen to ten or fifteen. Service carried on by 
members. 


Concerning this group little need be 
said. The Lutheran-churches have ade- 
quate membership and are self-support- 
ing; the ministers are not paid over-well, 
but they do serve terms of gratifying 
length, and on the whole the churches 
show signs of reasonable prosperity. 
Concerning the two last bodies in this 
group there is no need or possibility of 
comment. 


We pass to Group II: 
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CONGREGATIONAL 


CuurcH. Metuopist CHURCH. 


Membership. 
Amount of sal- 
ary subscribed 
by Church. 
Mission Society. 
Membership. 
Amount of sal- 
ary subscribed 
by Church. 
Amount by 


Amount by 
Mission 
Society. 


$500.00 
550.00 
475.00 
475.09 
475-00 
500.00 
500.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.09 
360.00 
350.90 
350.00 
275-00 
275.00 
237-50 
225.59 
225.00 
225.00 
37-50 
300.00 
200.00 
90.00 
45.00 
150.00 
200.00 
150.00 
75.00 
200.00 
170.00 
250.00 
240.00 


Church organized. 
16 $520 $150 
16 ) 150 
150 
150 


150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
159 
150 
150 
150 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


200.00 
200.00 


1905.. 
1906.. 


$10,504.00 


The amount grant- 
ed by the Mission So- 
ciety has not been 
verified from the 
books of the society 
and is too low. 


make anything but 


These figures 
Summarized by 


gratifying reading. 
Churches: 


ongregational. 


O 


$10,504 $3,700 $3,100 $850 


Total mission aid 
Average yearly mission aid 
Average salary of minister 
Average church subscrip- 
tion for salary 
Average length of minis- 
ters’ stay in years.. 3— «ef 2-5 2. 
Summarized for the Town. 
Total mission funds used in town.. 
Average mission aid per year (since town 
was founded) 
Town’s average 
service 
Average membership 


The figures are too plain to require any 
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CHURCH. 


3 
° 
3 
> 
* 


Baptist CHuRCH. 


y 
y 


y 
y 


Membership. 
Salary sub- 
scribed b 
Church. 
Subscribed b 
Mission 
Membership. 
Salaries sub- 
scribed by 
Churches. 
Subscribed b 
Mission 
Societies. 


ary subscribed 
Society. 


by Church. 
Amount b 


Amount of sal- 
Mission 
Society 


Membership. 


$350 
400 350 
400 00 
... Supplies 
400 200 
400 200 
400 200 
400 200 
600 ° 
... Supplies 
... Supplies 
400 200 
400 200 
400 200 
400 200 
500 200 
..-. Supplies 
... Supplies 
400 200 
600 ° 
600 
600 
600 
..-. Supplies 
.... Supplies 
450 Services 
semi- 
monthly 
800 


$400 


Organized. 

20 $340 $125 
20 340 125 
Abandoned 
until summer 


100 
100 
100 


400 

400 

400 
400 150 
400 150 
Since this 
time there have 
been no reg- 
ular services 
of any kind. 

1,550 

1,700 

1,750 

1,775 

2,000 

1,430 

650 

1,115 


1,000 
1,000 


$850 $18,154 


*In this year the dead and 
dropped were removed from the 
Baptist record book. All of 
these membership statistics are 
inflated. 


100 


$3,100 


comment, and show a state of institu- 
tional pauperism that is revolting to a 
normal moral conscience. It is utterly 
incomprehensible how any town with a 
sense of corporate decency could be sat- 
isfied to permit the religious people of 
the United States to subscribe $18,000 
for its religious life when it was abun- 
dantly capable of paying for its own 
wants. Every one of these pauper 
churches has taken alms _ practically 
thruout its existence; not one of them 
(the Baptist church excepted, for a short 
time) has ever felt the thrill of self-re- 
spect that would come from paying its 
own bills. Each church has accepted the 
sacrifice of ministers willing to live on 
an insufficient salary (the average sti- 
pend is $650, and no one of these 
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churches owns a parsonage). Reading 
over the figures with a person long famil- 
iar with local conditions—“The year 
must have been a lean one for such a 
minister.” “Yes,” was the reply. “I re- 
member that man; he used to go past our 
house every summer evening on his way 
to the lower dam, where he caught bull- 
heads. That was about the only meat 
he had those days—he and his four chil- 
dren. He literally ‘sought his meat from 
God.’” One might think of such a man 
as an inspired servant of the Most High, 
as a hero, did one know nothing of the 
conditions under which he_ worked. 
Aware of them, the action is rather fool- 
ish than heroic ; largely an exhibition of 
poor taste on the part of the man himself 
and his ecclesiastical superiors. 

Such a condition as that outlined 
above brings religion into discredit in the 
community ; causes many to scoff at the 
Church; takes the heart out of zealous 
lay workers; and makes it difficult for a 
minister of religion to hold up his head. 

It would be easy to attempt the disa- 
greeable task of fixing responsibility, 
which task is not within the scope of this 
paper. But there are several applications 
writ so large that even he who runs 
must read. Greater care ought to be ex- 
ercised in founding churches. There has 
been a great deal of what might be called 
“Frenzied Denominationalism” in the 
West. The writer has been told of one 
missonary secretary who boasted before 
his denominational convention that while 
he had never disobeyed the rule of his 
Church which makes it necessary to have 
three ‘persons to constitute a local 
church, he had organized many a 
church with one lay person, himself and 
God. (It is unnecessary to add that this 
denomination is notorious for the num- 
ber of its dead churches.) There is just 
enough truth in such a method of put- 
ting things to make it dangerous—it has 
the faults of all partial statements. The 
evils outlined above will never be 
changed until we have missionary secre- 
taries who will look over a field as a busi- 
ness man sizes up a location for an enter- 
prise; and applies the same business 
acumen and judgment to the problem. 
The secretary should know the resources 
of the immediate neighborhood; the 
number of the population and the man- 
ner of its growth; the dominant national- 
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ity; the religious preferences and stabil- 
ity ; the probable movement in all lines in 
the future. 

Beyond this there is needed some 
scheme for interdenominational union 
work—a central bureau on the plan of 
our city “Associated Charities.” This 
bureau should investigate new fields, and 
be strictly non-partisan in every way. 
Then the representatives of the denomi- 
nations could decide which body should 
enter the field. It would sometimes hap- 
pen that a majority of the persons in a 
town would prefer a certain faith—it 
would be easy in that case to let the 
favored denomination have full scope. 
In cases where there was no preference, 
or where the field was evenly divided, 
some scheme of distribution could be de- 
vised that would be equally fair to all. 
As need arose and growth justified new 
denominations could be added. This 
would do away with religious overlap- 
ping, produce stronger and _ better 
churches, and by its increased efficiency 
and economy give infinitely greater 
scope to mission activity. Further, it 
would weed out a number of the poorly 
paid and often even more poorly equipt 
mission pastors and enable the societies 
to maintain their missionaries, so long as 
it was necessary, rather like men than 
beggars. 

An even more pressing need is for a 
union of missionary societies for the pur- 
pose of immediately weeding out dead 
churches. Where the evident misjudg- 
ment of the past has overworked a field, 
the sanity of the present should do what 
it can to remedy the fault. In this case 
useless churches should be withdrawn, 
and the field left to the body ar bodies 
best fitted to survive. It comes to just 
that in the long run; such an action sim- 
ply anticipates the progress of normal 
evolution. The writer understands that 
there is a working agreement of this kind 
between the Congregational and the 
Presbyterian denominations in Wiscon- 
sin; and that the scheme has worked 
there to the advantage of both societies. 

Certain it is that one of the next great 
religious advances must be toward the 
unification of religious work for the pur- 
pose of eliminating waste, and if this 
study but plays some small part in mak- 
ing clear the need for such unification, it 
will have accomplished its work. 

Bostrom, Mass. 
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BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Winthrop Murray Crane 


INTHROP MURRAY 
\W CRANE, of Massachusetts, is 


out-Aldriching Aldrich in the 
Senate. There will be no revolutionary 
battling or involutionary dust, for Barkis 
is willin’. Aldrich doesn’t show it, but 
he creeps onward toward seventy. Crane 
only tips the calendar at five and forty. 
The work is already under way. The 
Senate is learning to kneel to its com- 
ing leader, the little God of Silence. 
Aldrich speaks, sometimes; Crane, 
never. Crane is still new, but when he 
has served his quarter century, like Al- 
drich, the report will be the same. He 
would fall in a dead faint if some one 
with authority told him to make a speech. 
Crane can talk. He talks more than 
Aldrich. He is talking all the while, but 
he only talks to one Senator at a time. 
He is always on the floor while the Sen- 
ate is in session, but he is so seldom in 


his own seat that one forgets which it is. 
You never think of looking there for 


Crane. He is always gliding about, often 
over on the Democratic side, always talk- 
ing with some one—who is always glad 
to have him stop and talk; for he is the 
most universally liked of all the Senators. 

Silence is not the only Aldrich secret 
of success in which Crane goes him bet- 
ter. Crane is the very acme of all the 
attractive qualities which have helped 
Aldrich to hold the loyalty of his follow- 
ing. Crane is facile princeps in many of 
the Aldrich strong points. He is a keen, 
shrewd auditor of human instincts and 
inclinations, a champion in diagnosis and 
description. You wouldn’t think it, to 
see him, any more than you would think 
it of Aldrich. He is a small man and so 
slender that there is hardly anything to 
him; but he has a fine head, well built 
for the unusual mental machinery it con- 
tains. He has a bulging forehead, capped 
with long, brown hair—not as thick as 
it used to be over the crown. He has 
large, wide-open eyes that are always 
smiling and always have more or less a 
look of surprised innocence. He has 
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lips .under a timid brown mustache 
which could hardly be anything but cor- 
dial, and cheeks which will flush with 
modest diffidence if praise or publicity is 
sprung on him. His hand involuntarily 
comes half way to meet you. 

Your first impression is that that is all 
there is to Murray Crane. But when you 
come to analyze those first impressions 
you find that strongest of them all was a 
sense of confidence and a conviction of 
fair consideration which would have im- 
pelled you to tell him all he cared to 
know and as much more as you could 
work in. That feeling grows the better 
you know him. It has conquered the 
Senate. It was the same at his big paper 
mills and among his neighbors at Dal- 
ton. They all called him Murray, and 
came to him with evérything. It was the 
same all over Massachusetts when they 
forced him to become Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and then Governor. He moved 
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quietly about till he knew everybody and 
everybody loved him and trusted him. 
Twice he might have had a Cabinet office 
but he declined. There was not the right 
stuff in it for his voracious habit of silent 
activity. The Senate was better. 

There are no affectations or pretensions 
about Crane. He is a real man, an in- 
stinctive friend and inherent leader, an 
absolutely indefatigable worker. He 
needs no rest. He finds it and recreation 
for his tireless energy in his style of do- 
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ing things. 
the Senate. 

The one thing, at present, which Sena- 
tor Crane has not, but ought to have— 
and probably will have—is the chairman- 
ship of the National Republican Com- 
mittee. The requirements of that posi- 
tion were made for him and he for them. 


Senator Sutherland, of Utah 


Another Senator whose silence has 
been golden for the country is George 
Sutherland, of Utah. He was State 
Senator in the first Utah Legislature, and 
served his time in the National House of 


He is the coming power of 














SENATOR GEORGE SUTHERLAND. 


Representatives during the lifty-seventh 
Congress. Then he declined re-election, 
preferring the rigor of his lucrative law 
practice; but they sent him back to 
Washington to represent the State in the 
Senate. This is only his third session, 
and except in occasional interpolations 
and interrogations Sutherland has only 
occupied the floor two or three times— 
just enough to assure watching ones that 
his place is among the clearest, keen- 
est and most logical thinkers and speak- 
ers of the Senate. Until recently it has 
been the unwritten custom for new Sena- 
tors to be chiefly heard at roll-call, but 
Sutherland is among the instinctively 
silent ones. He is one of those who only 
speak, in public or private, when they 
have something worth hearing to say; 
but before he had been in the Senate thru 
his first year Sutherland fell upon a task 
equal to his indomitable energy and ex- 
ceptional legal ability, and in two years 
of Herculean industry he has accom- 
plished more for the country than many 
of the chatterers can claim for a full 
term. 

He was appointed on the first special 
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committee to revise the discordant jum- 
ble of United States criminal laws and 
prepare a penal code. He was the only 
Senator reappointed on the committee 
with the advent of the present Congress, 
and it is chiefly due to Senator Suther- 
land’s indefatigable efforts and remark- 
able legal acumen that the colossal bill 
which past the Senate the other day gives 
this nation, for the first time, a coherent, 
consistent and scientific penal code. The 
work which he has performed is wholly 
beyond the average comprehension, but 
it is a monument which will endure for 
ages, in better justice and more rational 
results. It was materially more difficult 
than compiling a new code, for it entailed 
revising, reconstructing and systematiz- 
ing the entire mass of criminal law which 
had been collecting since the birth of the 
nation. 

It was a stupendous task, for which 
virtue must be prett much its own re- 
ward; but it was fortunate for the coun- 
try that one of Senator Sutherland’s 
legal ability and conscientious abnega- 
tion to duty, irrespective of notoriety, 
was at hand to shoulder the burden. 

The Senator comes naturally by his 
qualities. He is a Scotchman, born in 
England, educated in America, tough- 
ened thru making his way to the top out 
West. He is slender and grave, with 
black hair and full black beard close-cut. 
Between the two are keen, quick, earn- 
est eyes of dark Scotch gray. In the 
truest, broadest sense of the abused term 
Senator Sutherland is a gentleman. He 
is forty-six, but you must trust the cal- 
endar for that. He does not indorse it 
in appearance and when away from the 
somber hallucinations of the Senate he is 
more inclined to be boy than man. He 
is easily approachable and as cordial as 
any man under the toga should be. In 
his still clinging Scotch inclinations he 
can tell as good a story and keep a circle 
about him convulsed as easily as many 
who do not know so much about law. He 
is a graceful writer, a pungent and vigor- 
ous speaker and one of the thoroly hon- 
est and patriotic men who make the Sen. 
ate what it is. 

The facet that Sutherland represents 
Utah and that, with Senators Knox, 
Beveridge, Hopkins, Foraker and others, 
he delivered a ringing speech against the 
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right of the Senate to expel Smoot, his 
colleague, a year ago, has led to some 
misconception and thoroly unjust oppro- 
brium. Senator Sutherland has no affin- 
ity or alliance with Mormonism. His po- 
sition was like that of the rest, purely 
legal and constitutional, and like the rest 
he is frankly outspoken today against the 
desirability of longer continuing under 
one representative the two high offices 
of church and State. He believes that 
his colleague owes it to the Senators who 
defended his right to retain his seat, and 
to the country at large, to surrender his 
position in the church or decline to run 
again for the Senate at the approaching 
election. 

Now that the gigantic penal code is off 
his hands we shall not be amiss to keep 
a watchful eye on Senator Sutherland. 
It is a necessity of his nature to be ac- 
complishing something worthy of his 
steel. 

Hon. Champ Clark, M. C. 

Representative Champ Clark held the 
floor in the House the other day for an 
hour and a half with an epigrammatic 
gem of oratory which was so thoroly 
appreciated that it brought about him, at 
the close, an ovation which the House of 
Representatives even considers most ex- 
ceptional. As Clark is a Democrat, he 
naturally raked the present administra- 
tion fore and aft with hot shot, and for 
peroration ran up the flag of victory for 
his party at the coming election. It was 
one of his best efforts and one of the best 
speeches of the session. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that only 
now has the Hon. Champ Clark, of Mis- 
souri, slipped in among the watched ones 
Few have been better watched—or better 
repaid the watchers—since goodness 
knows when. Clark has been a star of 
one constellation or another since boy- 
hood, when he was a hired hand on a 
farm and clerk in a grocery store. 

He was born in Kentucky, on the day 
when Webster delivered his famous 
Seventeenth of March oration, fifty-eight 
years ago. It did not take him long to 
get under way, for he was teaching 
school before he was fifteen. He grad- 
uated from Bethany College, West Vir- 
ginia, and was president of Huntington 
College when he was_ twenty-three. 
Then -he studied law, graduated at the 
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bar, was editor of The Press, in Loui- 
siana, Mo., was city attorney, prosecut- 
ing attorney for Pike County, given an 
LL.D. by his home college, served in 
the State Legislature and married, before 
he came to represent the State in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, where 
he is now serving his seventh term. He 
is ranking Democratic member of the 
omnipotent Committee on Ways and 
Means, and the acknowledged successor 
to Speaker Cannon, if there should ever 
chance to be a Democratic House. Even 
Dalzell admitted it, in a delightful flash 
of oratory on the floor a day or two after 
Clark’s great speech; and he added that 
if Providence had any such dire dispen- 
sation in store as a Democratic House, 
he, for one, would be very glad to see 
Champ Clark, of Missouri, in the chair. 

While Dalzell was saying it, Champ 
Clark was part of as pretty a picture as 
is often seen on the floor of the’ House. 
His little daughter, Genevieve, thirteen 
years old, had slipped in, tripped down 
the center aisle to her father’s seat, quietly 
appropriated his knee and sat there in- 
tently listening with one arm around his 
neck. When Dalzell’s tongue was sharp 
the little arm tightened. When it turned 
a compliment the muscles relaxed and 
many who were watching could see the 
little fingers pat gently on papa’s big, 
broad shoulder. 

Considering this strenuously  wit- 
sharpening upcoming, it is not surpris- 
ing that Champ Clark is one of the bril- 
liant biters of the House. He is a large 
man, broad, powerful and permeated 
with self-reliant dignity; as graceful and 
free of motion as he is of speech. He has 
a fact of the old-time statesman mold, 


smooth shaven, crowned with light 
brown hair. He has earnest, penetrating 
eyes of New England blue. His voice 
is seductive. It is strong and clear and 
goes everywhere when he is on the floor, 
but it softens to something exceptionally 
agreeable and captivating in private con- 
versation. ‘The eyes are not the only 
New England indications about Champ 
Clark. While lunching with him in the 
House restaurant we each ordered pump- 
kin pie. On each plate was a piece of 
cheese. As Mr. Clark began upon his 
pie he remarked: “They say that when a 
man eats pumpkin pie it is a strong in- 
dication of New England origin.” Lift- 
ing a piece of cheese to his mouth he 
added: “And when he eats cheese with it 
it is a sure thing.” 

Champ Clark is unquestionably one of 
the leading orators in Congress, and he 
has lately been gaining a great reputation 
on the Chautauqua platform. He has 
writen more or less all his life, and, at- 
tractively as he speaks, he writes better. 
To a keen literary instinct he adds an 
inimitable grace, which idealizes even 
history, his favorite subject, making it 
thoroly Clarkesque. He was associate 
editor of Reed’s ““Modern Eloquence.” 

A leading member of the House said to 
me the other day: “If Champ Clark 
would only quit being a Democrat he 
would be a daisy.” He admits having 
made some few mistakes in the course of 
his life. When he was grocer’s boy he 
filled on order for onions which brought 
the housewife in rage to the store be- 
cause, after they were well cooked, they 
turned out to be tulip bulbs. Possibly 
his choice of politics was another 
blunder ; who knows? 


Song 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN 


HELIOTROPE and mignonette, 
Violet and rose, 
Madrigal and canzonet, 
Every bloom that blows; 
All the happy birds there be, 
Singing thru the air, 
Whisper, O my love, of thee, 
Sweet and fond and fair. 


Every star upon the sky, 
Bubbling, beaming bright, 
Kindles at thy sparkling eye, 
Tis their fount of light; 
Every beauty-breathing gem, 
On the land or sea, 
I’d crush into a diadem 
Fit for crowning thee. 
Darton, Ga. 
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Reforms in Macedonia 


BY P. N. DESCALOFF 


[Mr. Descalofi is the popular editor of the most popular Bulgarian daily, Vecherna 
Foshta. As a journalist and a worker for the cause of Macedonia, he has had audiences 
with the highest officials controlling the Macedonian interests; has visited every city and 
town in Macedonia and knows personally the revolutionary and the reform leaders; has 
been a member of the Bulgarian National Assembly, and, besides his numberless articles 
in Bulgarian, he has written many in German and French languages, with both of which 
he is acquainted, altho this is his first article in English. He is the author of the bro- 
chure, “Deux An des Reformes en Macedoine,” which appeared two years ago in Geneva, 
signed by an “Ex-diplomat.” Having learned of the wholesale exodus of Macedonian Bul- 
garians to America, he recently made a flying trip to this country, in ‘order to learn per- 
sonally their condition, especially of the unemployed. His coming was anxiously awaited by 
the Bulgarians here, and it is hoped some definite measures for betterment will follow iis 


visit.—Ep1ror. | 


liberty and justice is 
doomed to die.” ‘Lhis is an 
old and true saying. Turkey, however, 
in which exists neither the one nor the 
other, lives even today, and holds in sub- 
mission, among others, a country in the 
southeastern end of Europe, depriving 
its Christian population of every human 
right and terrorizing their lives every 
day. 
I refer to Macedonia, a land whose 
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natural beauties and riches are captivat- 
ing ; the country of Alexander the Great, 
and. the first in which St. Paul intro- 
duced Christianity in Europe and found- 
ed the first European Christian com- 


munity. It was at Salonika. Up to a 
few years ago was preserved in the 
Mosque St. George—once a_ heathen 
temple, then a Christian church and now 
a Turkish mosque—the stone from which 
it is believed St. Paul preached, his first 
sermons among the Thessalonians, and 
from where, after founding the first 
Christian church therein, he went to Cor- 
inth, Greece. Those who read Paul’s 
Epistles to the Thessalonians will see 
how highly he praised them at that time. 

Today, however, at Salonika, which 
may be called the capital of Macedonia, 
it is Mohammedanism that rules. The 
Turks, who five centuries ago conquered 
the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, have 
since been gradually driven back, until 
today they own only the southeastern 
corner of Europe, known as Macedonia, 
the surroundings of the city of Adrian- 
ople, Albania, Epirus, and a part of 
Thessaly. 
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If of all these Turkish possessions 
Macedonia attracts most public and 
diplomatic attention, and not only dis- 
turbs the peace of European Turkey, but 
threatens to destroy it, it is due chiefly 
to the following reasons: 

The majority of the Christian popu- 
lation in Macedonia is admitted to be 
Bulgarian. In the conclusion of the last 
Russo-Turkish war, in 1887, at San Ste- 
fano, near Constantinople, Bulgaria was 
made free and independent in her entire- 
ty, viz., Bulgaria along the banks of the 
Danube, Southern Bulgaria or Thrace, 
and Macedonia. The sun of liberty, 
however, but a little while shone over 
Macedonia. Soon after that the Euro- 
pean Powers called a Congress at Berlin, 
which Congress tore the just freed Bul- 
garia to pieces, and, among other things, 
left the unfortunate Macedonians again 
in the paws of the Turk. There was, 
however, this little consolation, that, ac- 
cording to Article XXIII of the Berlin 
treaty, Turkey had to submit to some 
reforms in that province. All those, 
however, who know Turkey, know that 
she is not in a position for reforms. All 
the efforts made in that direction for a 
century have amounted to nothing, and 
the same results have so far followed 
every attempt to carry out Article XXIII 
of the Berlin treaty. 

Meanwhile Macedonia, surrounded by 
newly born independent states, could not 
hold herself within Chinese walls against 
the life of freedom. The people of that 
country, who saw even for a moment the 
rays of liberty, could not again submit to 
the state of slavery under which they had 
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already groaned five hundred years. The 
Bulgarian element in Macedonia, stern 
and energetic, seeing some of their coun- 
trymen free and independent, began from 
the very first day of their new slavery 
to yearn for deliverance. On the other 
hand, the schools which were opened in 
every city and village began to turn out 
hundreds of young people every year 
who gave themselves to the removal of 
the old ideas and practices and laying the 
foundation of a life which might lead 
their country to deliverance from the 
burden and degradation of slavery. 

The apostles of freedom began thus 
soon to find followers. The revolution- 
ary movement in Macedonia started, in 
fact, in the very first years after the 
province again fell under the dominion 
of the Turk. The earlier activities, how- 
ever, were mostly local, and directed 
chiefly to educating the people and crys- 
tallizing the forces into a general organi- 
zation for a united action. 

Judging by results, the most noted 
revolutionary uprising in Macedonia was 
that of 1903. It shook the foundation of 
Turkish rule in Macedonia, and showed 
that Macedonian Bulgarians, even by 
their heroic fights for freedom, proved 
themselves sufficiently fitted to enjoy the 
same kind of liberty which other free 
nations enjoy. Turkey, in order to crush 
the uprising, had to fight a whole year, 
had to bring 200,000 soldiers from Asia 
Minor, and, with her cannons, had to de- 
stroy more than one hundred Bulgarian 
villages. A conflict between Bulgaria 
and Turkey then became imminent, but 
the European Powers stepped in and in- 
terfered. 

In order to pacify the country, Russia 
and Austria then took the initiative of 
proposing to the Sultan a plan of reforms 
which they had prepared at Murschtag, 
in October, 1903, and which was ap- 
proved by the other Powers. This re- 
form plan, while not satisfactory, influ- 
enced the revolutionary leaders to cease 
fighting, in order to prevent their being 
charged with interfering with European 
reform work. The main provisions in 
that reform plan were such pertaining to 
the reorganization of the gendarmerie. 
the finance and the judiciary in Mace- 
donia. According to these reform provi- 
sions the Christian population was to be 
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given a good share in the government 
of the province and the brigandage of 
the Turkish rule was to be subdued. Has 
this been accomplished? By no means, 
at least so far. At the head of the Re- 
form Commission was appointed a Turk, 
which in itself was a heavy blow to the 
proposed work. - The civil agents, repre- 
senting Austria and Russia on that com- 
mission, and the European officers who 
came to reorganize the gendarmerie, re- 
mained with no executive power what- 
ever, and their position up to the present 
time has been only laughable. In sub- 
stance, they are nothing else than mere 
spectators to what happens in Mace- 
donia, without exerting any influence 
whatever in the government. In order 
to realize how powerless these civil 
agents are, who are supposed to play a 
controlling part in introducing the 
Murschtag reforms, it is sufficient to 
quote this one illustration: Toward the 
end of the year 1904, in the vilayets of 
Salonika and Monastir, the churches and 
the schools of a hundred and fifty Bul- 
garian villages were closed by the Turk- 
ish authorities, because they had refused 
to recognize the Greek Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. For a whole year those vil- 
lagers were kept without places of wor 
ship and their children unbaptized and 
unschooled. The civil agents wanted to 
remove this unjust measure, and in sev- 
eral sessions with the Turkish Inspector 
of the Reforms stood for the opening of 
these churches and schools. All their 
efforts, however, remained fruitless! 
Then the civil agents, who had prom- 
ised to those villagers that they would 
procure some justice for them, in or- 
der to save their prestige, asked the 
Turkish Government to allow the open- 
ing of the churches at least during the 
Christmas holidays. But here again they 
failed! Neither could they render any 
help to the Bulgarian Bishop of Stru- 
mitsa, who for ten years has been plead- 
ing for a permit to build a Bulgarian 
church in that town. and still cannot get 
it from the Turkish authorities. The 
whole matter with the said civil agents 
is that they have no executive power, 
and, therefore. are whollv unable to ac- 
complish anvthing in reform work. 
Much similar is also the position of the 
European police officers, headed by the 
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Italian general, Di Giorgis, who was ac- 
cepted by Turkey after he consented to 
wear a lurkish fez on his head. All the 
sincere efforts on the part of those offi- 
cers to reorganize the gendarmerie have 
brought very insignificant results for the 
country. The Macedonian gendarmes 
even today are illiterate Turks, mostly 
young soldiers from Asia Minor, altho 
the Murschtag reforms say that they 
should be picked out from among the 
native population. 

The Financial Commission, which sits 
at Salonika, is not showing any practical 
activities yet. 

The judiciary provisions of the 
Murschtag reform plan have also been 
a dead letter for the past four years. 
Within the last few months, however, 
there has been much emphatic talk about 
introducing the judiciary reforms in 
Macedonia. Russia and Austria made 
some diplomatic overtures to Turkey re- 
garding this matter about a year ago, 
and since then the European diplomatic 
agents at Constantinople have been hold- 
ing sessions, deliberating over the details 
of the judiciary reforms to be submitted 


to Turkey. The exact text of these re- 
forms is not as yet known, but under the 
influence of England, which, since the 
beginning of the reform work, has stood 


for broader ‘and more substantial im- 
provements in Macedonia, it appears as 
tho the proposed judiciary measures 
would be more serious and effective than 
any of the previous ones. This seems 
evident also by the fact that Turkey is 
more stubborn in her opposition than she 
was before. About two months ago the 
Sultan sent his Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture to ask the governments 
of Rome and Vienna not to insist upon 
introducing the judiciary reforms, be- 
cause Turkey is introducing them her- 
self. The mission of the Turkish Min- 
ister was fruitless, but the opposition of 
Turkey did not stop. On the contrary, 
the Sultan stands very firm against the 
acceptance of these measures, and this 
may finally compel the European Powers 
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interested in the matter to make some 
naval demonstrations, in order to force 
upon Turkey these reforms. 

Such a demonstration, of course, was 
made once before, in order to compel 
Turkey to accept the financial reforms in 
Macedonia. It was not a success, how- 
ever, because the European Powers, who 
agreed to join the blockade, had no 
understanding among themselves as to 
what further measures to take in case 
Turkey refused to accept their proposi- 
tions. Turkey knew this and she pfof- 
ited by it to the extent of accepting the 
Finance Commission, but not the finan- 
cial reforms. 

Will Europe be compelled to make an- 
other naval demonstration, in order to 
compel Turkey to accept the judiciary 
reforms? This depends entirely upon 
Europe herself. It is a fact that Turkey 
will never agree to introduce any kind 
of reforms in Macedonia. Her politics, 
so far, have always been directed toward 
upsetting the reform measures, and she 
has always succeeded in either weaken- 
ing them or going around them. But if 
the European Powers can agree among 
themselves, their efforts will more easily 
be crowned with success. Only then 
can they break the Turkish ‘obstinacy. 
If Europe decides upon another block- 
ade, but without provisions of making it 
effective, then we shall have a repetition 
of the European efforts for financial re- 
form. We shall have a judiciary com- 
mission, but not judiciary reforms, and 
this will be the last blow to the Mursch- 
tag reform plan. After that we can expect 
nothing else but the renewal of the revo- 
lutionary activities, which quieted four 
years ago, partly to give a chance to 
Europe to try her hand and partly be- 
cause the leaders felt a weakening after 
their heroic fights. Time and the de- 
ceived hopes will bring’ out new forces 
and energies and the next revolution will 
be greater and more determined. It will 
not cease until the sun of freedom and 
human rights begins to shine upon that 
so unfortunate country. 


New Yorx City. 
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The Syllabus of Loisy * 


WHEN, in 1864, Pius IX promulgated 
his syllabus, he not only named it as 
such, but to every proposition added a 
string of expletives which brought home 
to the public—in some measure, at’ least 
—the alleged evil of the condemned 
proposition, é. g., “heretical,” erroneous,” 
“offensive to pious ears,” etc. 

When, in 1906, Pius X issued a sylla- 
bus of errors, he gave it no such title and 
also omitted to add the ecclesiastical 
terminology, expressing the many shades 
of error or heresy. And now, with the 
opening of 1908, comes the great French 
scholar, Loisy, with a fresh syllabus 
which combines the two others. In fact, 
we may credit Loisy with two syllabi. In 
his first, like Pius 1X, Loisy gives each 
proposition and then adds its errors. 
Again, with Pius X, he gives a whole 
syllabus with but few nctes or comments. 

In his first the learne.| Frenchman re- 
peats one by one the sixty-five proposi- 
tions of Pius X. To every one he adds 
the authorities whence the Roman heresy 
hunters may have drawn it. The first 
point that is clear is that the syllabus has 
nothing from any book published since 
1904; hence the rumor of a new syllabus, 
so constant during the whole pontificate 
of the present Pope and the closing years 
of Leo XIII, is now known to have been 
a fact. 

The next point is that not a single one 
of the sixty-five propositions of the syl- 
labus of Pius X correctly cites the author 
whom it condemns. To prove this, Loisy 
gives the exact text of the author under 
the ban, just after the proposition sup- 
posed to be taken from his writings. In 
‘every case the quotations are inexact. 
There are, however, a few propositions 
whose sources are unknown to Loisy. 
Of the sixty-five, upward of fifty seem 
to be deduced from his own works; in 
every instance wrongly. It is the old 
story, so often exposed by Lea in his 

*SIMPLE REFLEXIONS SUR LE Decret pu SAtNT- 
Orrice LAMENTABILI_ SANE EXITU et sur 
L’Encycrigue PASCENDI DOMINICI GREGIS and 
Les Synoptigves. By Alfred Loisy. Both published by 


the author. Ceffonds pres-Montier-en-Der (Haute- 
Marne), France. 


immortal “History of the Inquisition.” 
Those Romans read into Loisy their own 
imaginations. Not that the learned 
Frenchman has not given them matter 
enough to condemn, but for some strange 
reason or other they have twisted his 
writings in such a way as to put them- 
selves at his mercy. Probably the truth 
is they got beyond their depth. 

In his second syllabus, as we venture 
to term it, Loisy takes the sixty-five 
propositions of that of Pius X and gives 
their contradictory—that is, he gives the 
Catholic doctrine as the Roman inquis- 
itors, to be logical, must hold it. A few 
examples : 

“The assent to the faith rests upon some 
congeries of probabilities.” 

Proposition XXV of Loisy reads: 

“The assent of faith rests upon some 
other thing than a congeries of probabilities.’ 

Again, Proposition XXXV of Pius X 
reads: 

“The Christ was not always conscious of 
his Messianic dignity.” 

Proposition XXXV of Loisy is: 

“The Christ was always conscious of his 
Messianic dignity.” 

Then Loisy adds, tartly : 

. “A gratuitous assertion, if it has any mean- 
ing. 

The second part of his brochure is a 
criticism of the last encyclical. It may 
be summed up in one sentence: Modern- 
ism as a system exists only in the imag- 
ination of the writers of the encyclical. 
The Modernism of Pius X has a parallel 
in the Americanism of Leo XIII. Just 
as the latter had no existence beyond the 
gray matter of Mazella, Brandi and their 
coterie, so the former is the nightmare of 
Billot, Langoyne, Marrani and Benigni. 

For the first time the great French 
scholar complains of his cruel treatment 
during the past fifteen years. In a sum- 
ming address to the Pope he grants his 
right to correct him and all others in 
error, but denies any right to the Pope 
of insulting or abusing people. 

At the same time with Les Simples 
Reflexions appears the author’s Les 
Synoptiques. This, the Benjamin of 
Loisyism, is a profound but radical work. 
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Its conclusions may be summed up in a 
few paragraphs: 

Jesus was born at Nazareth, the son 
of Joseph and Mary. Besides him, they 
had four more sons—James, Joseph, 
Simon and Jude—and at least two 
daughters, whose names have not come 
down to us. Joseph was a worker in 
wood, a carpenter, joiner, wheelwright, 
and Jesus followed at first the parental 
trade. Probably it was John the Baptist 
who first stirred up the vocation of Jesus. 
A religious wave passed over Judea 
whose prophet, John, preached repent- 
ance and baptism for the forgiveness of 
sins, as a preparation for the great judg- 
ment and the coming of God’s kingdom. 
This work Jesus took up, and preached 
but a short while, perhaps one season. 
At the Passover he went up to Jerusalem 
and also preached repentance and the ad- 
vent of the heavenly kingdom. This led 
to His arrest and crucifixion. 

Peter was the focus around whom 
gathered the faithful disciples. The 
eleven met at Capernaum and accepted 
Peter’s supposed vision of Jesus by the 
Lake of Tiberias. They were of the 


same mental type as their neighbors, who 
demanded if Jesus was Elias or some 


prophet risen again. The belief in a 
personal resurrection and ascension was 
an easy step. Peter seems the first who 
took on this belief. 

In conclusion, it is evident that the 
positions of Les Synoptiques are very 
much against current faith. But let us 
bear in mind that Loisy has elaborated 
an apology for and a development of 
current traditional views in his “The 
Church and the Gospel.” Hence he 
claims that he can call himself a priest 
and a Catholic. But the engulfing waters 
of the Tiber have swallowed up Loisy- 
ism. “Roma locuta, causa finita?” Hard- 
ly, for no longer does Rome control bib- 
lical or historical studies, altho the Abbe 
Loisy has been excommunicated. 


re) 
Old Wives for New 


Ir the virtuous, high-minded reader 
purchases this novel,* believing from the 
title that it is one of Mr. Phillips’s ro- 
mantic philippics, directed this time 
against the divorce evil, he will be disap- 
~ *Oup Wives For New. By David Graham Phillips. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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pointed. It is a philippic to be sure, but 
directed against society in general with 
everybody’s morals left out. The prolog 
contains the courtship of the leading man 
and woman in the story, and it is as brief 
as two young, vigorous, unmoral crea- 
tures can make it. The next chapter 
opens some eighteen years later when the 
wife has become dowdy and fat, while 
the husband has gained in strength of 
mind and body. By this time neither loves 
the other, so they obtain new partners 
without disgrace or even embarrassment. 
The author is obviously determined to 
make his romance realistic at any cost. 
One of its most striking scenes is based 
upon an alleged discreditable incident in 
the life of one of our prominent men, 
which has long been rumored about the 
city but has been kept out of the papers. 

Senator Beveridge thinks that David 
Graham Phillips “is the master American 
novelist of the day.”’ If so the leading 
characteristics of the master American 
novelist are sadly discreditable to his 
fellow Americans. No other writer por- 
trays with such harsh candor not only 
our evils and the evils of our institutions, 
but the greater potentiality of evil that 
is possible to develop. He shows that 
remorseless power of analysis which no 
frailty or temptation or secret motive can 
escape. Apparently the one thing incon- 
ceivable to him is goodness, definite, 
unflinching, deliberate goodness. The 
keynote of his mind is hatred of hypoc- 
risy, but nothing can be more frightful 
to contemplate with understanding than 
Mr. Phillips’s own sincerity. Besides, 
when all is said, hypocrisy is itself the 
last frail tribute of human weakness to 
virtue. Being incapable of the real 
thing, it pays integrity the compliment of 
counterfeiting it, which is not so bad as 
the ferocious honesty advocated by Mr. 
Phillips. It is better for a man to be 
something of a hypocrite than to act out 
and out according to all the evil that is 
in him. And when it comes to the actual 
test of living, doubtless Mr. Phillips 
knows this himself. 

In making so much of the purely 
physical attractions and repulsions be- 
tween unhappily mated characters Mr. 
Phillips offends the instinct for decency 
of the sounder millions of Americans. The 
fidelity to those “old wives” no longer in 
the first blush of girlish attractiveness has 
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been a most lovable characteristic of the 
majority of husbands, and their firm con- 
viction that the matronly figure is pret- 
tier than the earlier marks the finer 
man. If Mr. Phillips has any lack of sym- 
pathy with his hero, promptly falling in 
love with the well-groomed dressmaker in 
the absence of his wife, whose chief sin is 
that she is losing her waist-line, he has 
cleverly concealed it. In fact, he seems 
to hate poor, stout Sophy more viciously 
than does her husband or than the facts 
warrant. Two grown-up children are 
not allowed to complicate the situation, 
and a son’s natural and chivalrous cham- 
pionship of his mother is cleverly made 
ridiculous; the moral to wives is: “Don’t 
slump; don’t get fat; walk ten miles a 
day and eat less, or you will lose the little 
affection your husband ever had for 
you!” The moral for husbands, the most 
careful scrutiny has failed to find in the 
book. We offer it here. Loyalty is a 
nobler pleasure than license, and its re- 
wards are finer. Love grows best in the 
sunlight and pure air, but it needs culti- 
vation and droops under neglect. The 


best way is to change “old wives” not 


“for,” but into “new ones,” by inner 
fidelity and outer courtesy and a lover’s 
observance. Then the older face will be 
sweet with fadeless affection. The crime 
is not in securing a divorce, but in desir- 
ing one; not in seeking legal freedom, 
but in the rebellion against moral re- 
straint; not in defiance to law, but in the 
impatient disregard of that inner impulse 
to an honorable keeping of a man’s 
promise to himself to be faithful and lov- 
ing to his young wife, who will inevita- 
bly grow old some day, as will her suc- 
cessors if he so far forgets his vows as to 
take them on and off with lightning 
change dexterity. If Mr. Phillips has 
respect for the higher loyalty and honor 
of the “man who sweareth to his own 
hurt and changeth not,” he has managed 
to convey a wrong impression. 
& 


The Old Room. By Carl Ewald. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Discriminating readers have not lost 
the impression made by Carl Ewald’s ex- 
quisite book of two years ago, “My Lit- 
tle Boy.” The Old Room, by the same 
author, is an allegory of marriage and 
parenthood that goes deep into the heart 
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of those tenderest and most tremendous 
of human relations It might be the sim- 
ple story of two lives incompletely mated 
and hence unhappy thru lack of complete 
sympathy. It is much more than that. 
It is also the tragedy of the ineffectual 
man, like Amiel, “hypnotized by the Uni- 
verse” into a barren inactivity, his will 
paralyzed by his too keen sense of the 
hopelessness of effort. In times of transi- 
tion the weak are sacrificed, as in a 
famine the children die first, then the 
mothers and lastly the strong men. 
Sometimes violent changes provoke sav- 
age reprisals. The laborer wrecks the 
machines that are to enfranchise labor 
and multiply man’s efficiency. The no- 
bility in any modern state is an anachron- 
ism, except as its members are trained to 
be servants of the state. Its finest mem- 
bers feel their futility with hopeless poig- 
nancy, and either waste themselves in 
frantic distractions or sink into fruitless 
despair. And so Ewald’s story may 
mean the passing of the old nobility, 
with its honorable prestige, its family 
traditions of mnoblesse oblige and _ its 
ancient customs and observances which 
made an occupation for its members, pre- 
venting them from feeling inutile. Fe- 
verish activity in the pursuit of pleasure is 
a stimulant with deadly reactions for 
parents and children alike; and hopeless 
despondency degenerates into a _ lazy 
failure to make anything whatever out of 
life. Cordt’s son is like a man trying to 
breathe in a closed room whose air has 
been thoroly exhausted, if not vitiated, 
by the crowd of ancestors who have 
breathed it before him, and he is not the 
man of action who will burst out some- 
how—anyhow—into the free air. His 
lethargy of spirit has the inevitableness 
which is the essence of tragedy. The 
Greeks named it “fate,” the calm East 
“Karma,” the Calvinist “predestination” 
and the scientist “heredity.” The Old 
Room, however, means more than this 
recognition of warring social and po- 
litical elements. There is an orphanage 
of the soul worse than his whose father 
and mother are estranged; an aliena- 
tion deeper than that of husband and 
wife when they have ceased to speak the 
same language or think the same 
thoughts; it is when the spirit of man 
wanders alone on its fearful way thru the 
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universe seeking a father and finding 
empty space; calling aloud and hearing 
no atfswer; yearning for love and cold 
at heart because of no tender response. 
The loss of faith in God and in the essen- 
tial wholesomeness of this scheme of 
things, the doubt of the goodness of life 
or its desirability, is the only real 
tragedy. As an intimate study of the in- 
tangible sympathies and divergencies of 
married life The Old Room stands 
alone. The drifting apart in spirit is so 
much more common than any coarser un- 
faithfulness, and it is so much more fa- 
tal to affection, that this searching alle- 
gory probes deeper than all the “divorce 
novels” ever written. The little volume 
is as full of suggestive symbolism as an 
Ibsen play, and its simple but illusive lan- 
guage will’ be as variously interpreted by 
different readers. 
& 


Anarchism. By Paul Eltzbacher. Translated 
by Steven T. Byington. New York: Benj. 
R. Tucker. $1.50. 

Now that there is so much talk about 
anarchy and efforts are being made to 
put it down by the suppression of its 
periodicals and the deportation of its ad- 
vocates, there is or there ought to be a 
disposition on the part of the public to 
find out what anarchism means. It is not 
an easy thing, for the name is used to 
cover the most divergent theories and 
actions. The anarchist may be one who 
tries to love everybody equally and trust 
all implicitly, or one who is possessed of 
the spirit of hatred and revenge; he may 
forbear to take the life of a lamb or 
he may murder a magistrate chosen of 
the people. Dr. Eltzbacher, after a most 
conscientious examination of the writ- 
ings of leading anarchists, comes to the 
conclusion that the only common element 
is that implied in the name, that is, the 
negation of the State. In this book there 
is a ludicrous contrast between the sub- 
ject matter and the method. The author 
has constructed after the Germanic man- 
ner a rigid system of artificial definitions, 
into which he endeavors to force the 
vague, impassioned and _ idiosyncratic 
utterances of the anarchists. But the 
volume is nevertheless a useful one be- 
cause of its impartial presentation in 
their own words of the views of the 
seven most prominent anarchistic think- 
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ers of the world, Godkin, Proudhon, 
Stirner, Bakunin, Kropotkin, Tucker 
and Tolstoy. The writings are quoted in 
almost as many different languages and 
some of them to be found only in out-of- 
print books and evanescent periodicals. 
Every public library should have for 
completeness’ sake some representative 
of this school of thought, and this small 
volume presents it in its most authori- 
tative and least objectionable form. It 
comes to us from Mr. Tucker’s bookshop 
wrapped in flaming red paper, with a 
sticker giving his own definition: “An- 
archism is the denial of force against any 
peaceable individual.” 


& 

Altars to Mammon. By Elizabeth Neff. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
$1.50. 

The title of this novel has reference to 
the church that might have been built 
had the young pastor accepted the gift 
of $30,000 from the man who had made 
his fortune by cheating another man out 
of his invention. The pastor is fresh 
from a theological seminary, and the 
scene of the story is a sordid little town 
where the pull is toward the open saloons 
away from the churches. He is the hero, 
and in him we recognize the favorite young 
clergyman of fiction. He flunks when 
it comes to leading the revival and dis- 
covers that he is a heretic. Now whether 
the fact that the hero, after resigning his 
pastorate, becomes a plain, honest busi- 
ness man and marries the unscrupulous 
millionaire’s daughter (whose money he 
had refused for the church building) is 
also typical of our times, we leave the 
reader to infer. The story is written 
after the manner of E. P. Roe, and 
should have a wide circulation among 
those who admire the commonplace, even 
in heresies. It is realistic in situations, 
literal in details, and indicates that the 
author has good principles, excellent 
convictions, shrewd insight, everything 
except genius. 


& 
A Practical Handbook. By 
Elizabeth Mincoff and Margaret S. Mar- 


Pillow Lace. 


riage. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$5.00. 
Altho there has been in England a re- 
vival of interest in pillow lace, books on 
the subject have only taken note of lace 


from the collector’s standpoint. This 
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practical handbook is designed to in- 
struct, interest and direct the lace work- 
er, to provide suitable patterns, to teach 
the veriest beginner the various processes 
by which pillow lace is made, and es- 
pecially to provide a series of patterns, 
passing from the simplest to the very 
complex. Besides the frontispiece, a fine 
print of Netscher’s “Lace Maker,” there 
are forty illustrations of laces and of 
processes of work and fifty patterns. 
The book has practical interest for those 
who wish to teach art industries to 
women who need to become self-support- 
ing. The explanations and directions 
are short, well illustrated by diagrams, 
and the examples are carefully gradu- 
ated. One can readily believe the state- 
ment made in the preface that a begin- 
ner who borrowed some chapters of the 
manuscript while the book was in process 
of writing “with a little supervision 
learnt to make Russian lace from them 
in less than a week.” 
& 


Literary Notes 


.An attractive wall chart showing in five 
colors the ingredients of all common foods is 
published by ‘Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston, at 
$1.00. 

..Interest in patristic views concerning 
the Christian ministry is not so great as in the 
days of Lightfoot. owever, we note in The 
Historic Church, by J. C. V. Durell, B.D., a 
Cambridge scholar, a painstaking treatise on 
the conception of the Christian Church and its 
ministry as betokened in the writings of Clem- 
ent of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenaeus and 
Hippolytus, and in the Didache, Shepherd of 
Hermas, and other monuments of Christian 
literature down to the close of the second 
century. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


.Men of America is a biographical dic- 
tionary of contemporaries edited by J. 
Leonard and published by L. R. Hamersley & 
Co., New York. It is similar in purpose and scope 
to “Who’s Who in America,” but the sketches 
are mostly longer, and there are fewer of 
them. The names selected for mention in the 
two works are curiously different. The pref- 
ace is very misleading; it implies, for one 
thing, that the volume contains nine or ten 
thousand names, but there are really only 
about 6,500. The absurd exclusion of all 
women, however prominent, seriously impairs 
the value of the work. The volume is un- 
necessarily bulky and heavy. ($10.) 

....We have often received letters asking 
for a good annual encyclopedia, and have been 
compelled to say that there was none pub- 
lished in America. We are therefore glad to 
be able to announce that Dodd, Mead & Co. 
are to resume the publication of their Jnter- 


national Year Book with a volume devoted 
to the events of 1907 and covering in part 
the period since 1902, when the last volume 
was issued. ‘These Year Books were well 
written and reliable and served a very use- 
ful purpose in supplementing encyclopedias 
and keeping up to date one’s knowledge of 
what is being done in the world in science, 
art, literature, commerce and politics. A dis- 
discount of 25 per cent. on the price of $5 
for the cloth edition is allowed on subscrip- 
tions received before April 25th. 


= 
Pebbles 


THERE is little hope for the young lady who 
consents to be called “Puss.”—Atchison Globe. 


THEN out spake Chance Day boldly, 
His words were full of hate: 
“To every trust that ships by rail 
Let there be some rebate; 
And how can men do better 
Than, facing maddened mobs, 
Uphold the rich law-breaker 
Who cheats and wrecks and robs? 


“Let not the rabid ravings 
Of them that think it best 
To stop the ones who plunder 
Be spoken of in jest! 

Why should they all unbidden 
Come butting in the game? 
Down with the hateful meddlers 
And cover them with shame! 


“Up, then, oh, malefactors, 
And also birds of prey; 
Why quake while I am ready 
To keep the foe at bay? 
I'll bite them and I'll scratch them 
And all the world shall see 
With what unyielding valor 
The bridge is kept by me.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald, 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


Harry had two important things to do. He 
had to have a nice bunch of flowers to give his 
girl when she arrived at 10:50, and he also 
needed a small feather duster with which to 
remove numerous tender molecules of earth 
which adorned his pictures, furniture, etc., be- 
fore she came, so down town he went on the 
jump. His purchases were soon made and 
both wrapped in tissue paper, because, you 
know, it had always been a whim of Harry’s 
to have tissue paper on all his purchases. Once 
back in his room he found that he only had 
seven minutes to get to the station, so throwing 
both packages on the bed, he hastily changed 
his collar, grabbed up one of them without 
stopping to find out what was in it, rushed 
downstairs, hailed a carriage, and arrived at 
the station just as the train pulled in. Dash- 
ing out upon the platform, he spied her in the 
faroffness, and after reaching her and going 
through the usual handclasps, etc., he handed 
her a tissue paper package. She felt of it 
curiously for a second, opened it—and found 
the bunch of flowers. 

Moral—Accidents are not always bound to 
happen.—Yale Record, 
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Religiosity and Religion 


Re.ictosiry takes many forms; 


ligion has but one spirit. Religiosity has 
to do only with forms, religion with 
spirit. 

It is nothing but religiosity, not at all 
religion, whose doings and misdoings 
are described in an article in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of this week entitled “Re- 
ligious Overlapping.” It is a sad, a 
shocking, story that is told, not simply 
of the waste of money and effort, but of 
self-sacrificing activity as well. Such a 
story it ig wise to tell and well to read; for 
this is no isolated case, but represents 
thousands of cases in which strifes and 
factions in the Church have divided the 
Christian body in small and large towns. 
The advantage of such a truthful story, 
plainly told, is that it will lead others, 
who never suspected the greatness of the 
evil, to study it and correct it in their 
own localities. Let our readers go over 
that article carefully, add up the losses, 
and then, if they will, if they care to set 
wrong right, let them look at home, and 
let them tell us what they find and what 
they will do. Mr. Kennedy has chosen 
a good subject for study; it is big 
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enough for a thesis for a doctorate of 
philosophy, more important than many 
that are taken. 

St. Paul went to Athens and looked 
about, as our contributor has done in his 
travels. Paul told the Athenians that he 
discovered that they were a very god- 
worshiping people ; they worshiped many 
gods and godkins; for that is what the 
Greek word means. We worship but one 
God, but we worship by way of many 
sects and schisms. Worse than the old 
Greeks, we do not worship harmonious- 
ly, but our sects, and we who belong to 
them, are rivals with each other, work- 
ing to hinder instead of to help the one 
great cause which we are supposed to 
love. Our religiosity has got the better 
of our religion. We are contending for 
the shell, not the substance, of our re- 
ligion. 

In the case described the people of so- 
called Evangelical Protestant churches, 
if they had been willing to work to- 
gether, could have raised $2,000 for the 
salary of their minister, for they did 
raise as much. But they scattered it so 
that outside people, represented by mis- 
sionary societies, had to help them to the 
amount of over $600 a year, a total of 
$18,154 in twenty-six years. That 
money was all wasted; worse than 
wasted, for it was spent to keep up di- 
visions and to weaken the religious force 
of the community. It was spent for re- 
ligiosity, for adjuncts, or disjuncts, of 
religion, not for religion itself. 

What shall we do about it? Shall we 
cease to give money to our home mission- 
ary societies? Not at all, for it is a con- 
dition that confronts us; but the theory 
confronts us also. While the condition 
lasts, while people do not see the evil and 
have not yet corrected it, we have to help 
the hopeful discordant factions, for the 
sake of the religion that is threat- 
ened to strangulation by the conflict; 
for religion survives, altho under heavy 
burdens. But the theory also con- 
fronts us everywhere. It belongs to 
the town that suffers. In every such 
town it is the business of the people to 
study the meaning of our Lord’s last 
prayer for the unity of his disciples and 
Paul’s rebuke to the Corinthians in the 
third chapter of his farst letter to them. 
Then let.them make their own experiment 
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of the blessed sacrifice of their sectarian 
pride, forget the conceit of their vain de- 
nominational history, and see if they can- 
not unite on Christ. 

But the duty of initiative does not rest 
on them, but on the benevolent socie- 
ties which are supposed to be managed 
by far-seeing men, and whose business it 
is to suggest, if not direct, such unions. 
Why should not these boards of various 
names agree that they will help the rival 
factions in no town in which the people, 
if they would only unite, are abundantly 
able to support their own religious insti- 
tutions? That would leave money for 
legitimate Church extension at home and 
abroad. We are glad to know that to a 
certain extent this is being done. In 
some States, with the “Dirigo” State of 
Maine to set the example, a federation of 
churches is gradually solving the prob- 
lem, uniting or eliminating, and greatly 
aiding the common cause. In some of 
the Western States two previously rival 
home mission boards have agreed to fight 
no more, but to parcel the territory so 
that one shall not interfere with the other, 
at least in opening new work. 

The spirit of union is spreading. Its 
most notable evidence is in the establish- 
ment of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, which 


will hold in Philadelphia next December — 


the first of its quadrennial sessions. It 
represents in its membership pretty much 
all the Protestant Churches. Its business 
is to make evident to its members and to 
the world the unity of Christendom. It 
will have various ways to bring a com- 
mon force to bear for moral and spiritual 
ends on the nation; but one of its princi- 
pal aims ought to be to prevent this 
wasteful and destructive overlapping of 
rival churches. Such an illustration as 
we give this. week indicates a chief field 
for its effort. 
& 


The Senate and Venezuela 


THE Venezuelan controversy has been 
referred to the Senate with the sug- 
gestion that authority be given to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to forbid the importation 
of asphalt and coffee from Venezuela un- 
til President Castro is brought to terms. 
The Senate is not likely to accept the 
suggestion, as if put into operation it 
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would increase the cost of asphalt in this 
country and be prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of our coffee traders, who have al- 
ready advanced money on the Venezue- 
lan coffee crop, and who consequently 
would have difficulty in recovering their 
advances. The suggestion was evident- 
ly made at the request and in the interest 
of the New York and Bermudez -Com- 
pany, which was dispossessed in 1904 of 
its asphalt property in Venezuela, and 
which would be pleased to have exclud- 
ed from the United States the asphalt 
the present directors of the property are 
exporting to our markets from the Ber- 
mudez lake. The present directors are 
said to be Castro, Barber and Carner, 
Castro being the diplomatic director, 
Carner the digging director, and Bar- 
ber the distributing director. 

As far as the merits of the case are 
coricerned, it would seem that the New 
York and Bermudez Company, having 
aided the Matos revolution in 1902, was 
deprived of its property. The procedure 
seemed high-handed and illegal, and the 
United States forthwith protested against 
it. Finally in 1905 our Minister to 
Venezuela induced President Castro, 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Hay -to 
agree to submit to arbitration the claims 
of all nations against Venezuela, and 
Mr. Hay notified the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment, thru Mr. Bowen, that a pro- 
tocol covering all the said claims would 
be sent to Caracas without delay. Mr. 
Hay, however, fell ill. During his ab- 
sence from his desk, a protocol drawn 
up by the lawyers of the New York and 
Bermudez Company was sent to Caracas 
by Mr. Loomis, who was Acting Secre- 
tary of State, and it covered only the 
asphalt case, and was couched in such 
insulting terms that Castro understood 
at once that it was intended to anger 
him and break up the whole scheme of 
arbitration. He was astounded that a 
great arbitration plan formally approved 
of by President Roosevelt and Mr. Hay 
should be put aside flippantly and with- 
out any apology by Mr. Loomis, and he 
sent Senor Paul to Washington to dis- 
cover what the situation was in our 
State Department. 

In the meantime, Mr. Hay recovered 
and sent his so-called ultimatum to Vene- 
zuela, but was almost immediately taken 
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ill again, and went to Europe. Before 
Castro had time to answer the ultimatum 
Sefior Paul cabled from Washington that 
Castro’s answer would be either ignored 
or replied to in conciliatory terms, and 
that the controversy would then be al- 
lowed to drop. The rumor then spread 
thru Caracas that Castro had information 
which gave him a hold on Mr. Loomis. 
That rumor was duly reported to Wash- 
ington by the American Minister, who 
the next day was offered a promotion. 
He declined it. He was, however, soon 
recalled, and was replaced by Mr. Rus- 
sell, a personal friend of Mr. Loomis’s. 
From that date to this no progress has 
been made in getting Castro to settle 
American claims. He remains indiffer- 
ent to all arguments and _ incredulous 
whenever threats are made. He seems 
to believe that he has sufficient influence 
in our country to prevent any steps from 
being taken that will compel him to 
yield. In view of all the circumstances 
there is only one practical way of bring- 
ing him to terms, and that is to blockade 
his ports. Threats and prohibitive duties 
he would laugh at. Actual war would 
be foolish and unnecessary. He will yield 
when he sees that he must, but he will 
never believe that he must yield until at 
least we blockade his ports. Pacific block- 
ades are not very costly, and they have 
always proved to be remarkably effective. 
If, therefore, the Administration is sin- 
cere in its expressed desire to obtain jus- 
tice from Castro, we may expect sooner 
or later to hear that our ships are block- 
ading his ports ; but we suspect that, with 
the Calhoun report in hand, even altho 
there has been plenty of time to tone it 
down, the Senate will find some way to 
let the matter drop out of sight. 


wt 
The Jewish Rest-Day 


A BILL proposed by a Jewish commit- 
tee is before the Legislature of this State 
providing that those who for religious 
reasons observe Saturday as a rest-day 
may be allowed to do public work on 
Sunday. Naturally we should be in- 
clined to grant this liberty, altho it might 
make much confusion and give rise to 
not a little evasion. But we observe that 
Mr. Isaac N. Seligman, of the Jewish 
banking firm of that name, and a man 
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of great distinction among Hebrews, has 
published a letter to.the Jewish commit- 
tee objecting to the bill, and saying that 
its enactment will accentuate the differ- 
ence between Jews and other citizens. 
He thinks that in this land of liberty it 
is the part of wisdom to conform as far 
as may be to the prevailing usages of the 
people. He thinks it better that those 
who cannot consistently rest on Sunday 
should not encourage, by special legisla- 
tion, the plying of labor and trade, with 
open shops, on the usual rest-day of the 
people, as this must direct undue atten- 
tion to their exclusiveness and un-Amer- 
ican tendencies. 

There is much in that contention; and 
it does not contradict the Fourth Com- 
mandment, which only requires rest on 
the seventh day, but does not say when 
the seven days shall begin. If the first 
settlers of this continent had come by the 
Pacific instead of by the Atlantic the 
days of the week would not be what they 
are now. A Russian rabbi on the East 
Side who sails around the world from 
west to east would gain a day, and his 
seventh day would be our Sunday. Let 
them send an orthodox deputation to do 
it, and then follow their instruction. Or, 
instead of applying to Albany, apply to 
a congress of rabbis, and let them enact 
that for Jews Monday shall be the first 
day of the week, instead of the Gentile 
and pagan Sunday. That can be done. 
We are only suggesting relief for those 
who cling to the absolute letter of the 
command as against its spirit and mean- 
ing, which is simply that one day in 
seven shall be the rest-day. The Reform 
Jews do not need any relief; they do not 
believe that God has a special regard for 
one seventh day over any other. 

It is curious to consider what the strict 
notion that God prefers Safurday to Sun- 
day implies. It is based on the assump- 
tion that the reason given for the com- 
mand in Exodus is more correct than 
that given in Deuteronomy. In Exodus 
we are told that the reason is that God 
created the world in six days and rested 
on the seventh; but in Deuteronomy a 
different reason is given, that the He- 
brews toiled as servants in Egypt, and 
God delivered them with a strong hand; 
“therefore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the Sabbath day.” Assum- 


















ing the Exodus reason to be the correct 
one, the modern Jewish argument for 
Saturday implies that God was some- 
where about the Garden of Eden when 
He created the world, beginning it on the 
first day, which we now call Sunday, 
and ending it on Friday and resting on 
Saturday; and, further, that from that 
time to this, before and after the Flood, 
men have never lost their reckoning of the 
succession of the days of the week. Thus 
if Noah had neglected to keep tally in 
the ark, or the Jews when slaves in 
Egypt, it might well happen that the 
days have got mixt, and what the Jews 
hold as the seventh day may really be the 
Christian first or the Moslem sixth. 

Then, further, on the strict Exodus 
theory the seventh day when God rested 
has actually been changed by twelve 
hours, for we are on the other side of the 
world, and our day laps over that length 
of time, so that here, or in San Fran- 
cisco, the Jews’ seventh day is nearly 
half of it in what was profane time in 
Eden; so that Jews now are not strictly 
observing God’s seventh day, but that 
day in part, and in part some other day. 
Or that theory allows another assump- 
tion, namely, that as the religious day 
went around the earth from east to west 
in one direction from Eden, and also 
from west to east in the other direction 
until the days reached the Pacific Ocean, 
in One direction it shoved the Sabbath 
along for hours, and in the other it push- 
ed it backward, but in both cases taking 
the liberty to change the identical twen- 
ty-four hours for something else. 

All this is nonsense, but strict interpre- 
tation is nonsense. “Summa lex, summa 
injuria.” The kernel of the law is all we 
want; the shuck of it is bitter and to be 
thrown away. Further, the world was 
not made in six real days; and the Lord 
did not rest on any one day of the week; 
and the reason in Exodus does not give 
the origin of the Commandment; and all 
the old Commandment required of the 
Jews and all that the true reason of it 
requires of us is to rest on a seventh day, 
and we may appoint it as we please, re- 
membering that our calendar of the week 
is utterly arbitrary, and any one may be- 
gin it for himself when he chooses, and 
give any name he chooses to the days. 
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But for the convenience of the people we 
put a general consent into law, setting 
apart for rest the day we call Sunday, 
which is a seventh day. 


ot 
- Again the Land Question 


Ex-GoveRNorR GaArRVIN, of Rhode 
Island, commenting upon our editorial of 
March 26th, entitled “Insurance Against 
Unemployment,” intimates that we have 
been in error “in attributing the scarcity 
of valuable land to the advance of civ- 
ilization rather than to its true cause, the 
unwise laws which promote speculation 
in land.” Mr. Garvin thinks that if the 
ground rent or annual value of the land 
were taken for public purposes in lieu of 
all other taxes, natural opportunities 
would be opened and the conditions of 
colonial times would be restored, unac- 
companied by the hardships of frontier 
life. 

Mr. Garvin’s 


propositions and in- 
quiries in 


substance amount to the 
questions: Is not the philosophy of 
the single tax a complete and un- 
assailable explanation of all economic 
conditions, good, bid and _ indifferent, 
yesterday, today and forever? And 
would not the single tax in operation turn 
all the earth into a Garden of Eden, sans 
the reptile, and give all the-sons of Adam 
and Eve a chance to try life over again? 

Well, to be frank, we don’t think it is, 
and we don’t think it would. To be still 
more frank, we don’t think that Mr. Gar- 
vin would find it easy to demonstrate that 
the scarcity of valuable land is caused by 
unwise laws which promote speculation 
rather than by the advance of civilization. 
Why should anybody speculate in land, 
whether the laws be wise or unwise, un- 
less advancing civilization is making land 
more valuable? Neither laws nor specu- 
lation can create something out of noth- 
ing. Speculative values, whether in land 
or wheat or cotton, are merely antici- 
pated values, and the speculator realizes 
on his investment only if the advance of 
civilization fulfills his anticipations. 

Mr. Henry George understood eco- 
nomic problems and the part that they 
play in social evolution a good deal bet- 
ter than most of his disciples did or do, 
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The single tax philosophy differs in more 
than one important ‘particular from the 
body of doctrine set forth in “Progress 
and Poverty.” It is a better progranr of 
shibboleths for practical propaganda be- 
cause it is simplified to the last degree by 
leaving out most of the inconvenient com- 
plexities which have a way of cropping 
up in real life. Precisely for that reason 
it is far less scientific than the doctrine 


contained in “Progress and Poverty.” > 


Mr. George understood as well as any- 
body that the cause of land values is not 
speculation, but. civilization, and _ that 
speculation is the cause only of a certain 
distribution of land values among private 
owners after civilization has created 
them. 

We agree with Mr. George, as with 
Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill, 
who in a measure anticipated him, that 
we could have a better distribution ot 
property in land values than exists now. 
We should like to see the public increase 
its ownership and take to itself an in- 
creasing proportion of unearned incre- 
ment. We think that it ought to do this 
for two reasons: First, because these 
values, as a matter of fact, are created by 
civilization in its complex totality, and not 
by efforts of private owners, which can 
be singled out and imputed to them ; sec- 
ondly, because the private ownership of 
such strips or tracts of land as are held 
under franchise by street railway and 
steam railway corporations, or in fee by 
oil companies, iron and steel companies, 
and electric power generating and trans- 
porting companies, gives to corporations 
a monopolistic control and dictatorial 
power over industry, which ought to be 
enjoyed and exercised only by the sover- 
eign people. 

The single tax, actually levied and col- 
lected, in lieu of all other taxes, could no 
more restore colonial conditions in the 
neighborhood of great cities and large 
towns where workingmen are congre- 
gated than it could restore the pre-Dar- 
winian scheme of creation. The utiliza- 
tion of the earth under modern conditions 
involves the problems of transportation 
and marketing, which are problems of 
capital and interest quite as much as 
problems of land and rent. It is right 
here that the socialist scores over the 

single taxer. 
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Our Investment at Jamestown 


CONGRESS appropriated about $2,76s,- 
ooo for the Jamestown Exposition, prob- 
ably ten times as much as the Exposition 
Company itself contributed. Of this 
amount possibly a million could be re- 
garded as legitimate expenditure for 
showing the people what the various de 
partments of the National Governmen' 
are doing for their welfare, altho these 
exhibits would have been seen by mor 
persons at less expense if they had been 
placed in any one of twenty cities, instead 
of on this “historic” site where nothing 
of any importance was ever known tv 
have happened. Another million dollars 
was ostensibly “loaned” to the Exposi 
tion Company, but, instead of taking « 
mortgage on the real property to secure 
it, the Government took.a lien on the 
hypothetical profits of the enterprise, 40 
per cent. of the gate receipts. Now the 
Treasury officials report that the United 
States will get out of its million less than 
$140,000. According to this: the number 
of paid admissions to the fair must have 
averaged less than 1,500 a day. Last June, 
when we ventured to estimate the attend- 
ance at “perhaps less than 3,000,” we 
were accused of “knocking” the Exposi- 
tion. It appears instead that we owe ou: 
readers an apology for a gross exaggera- 
tion of its popularity. 

The most remarkable thing about the 
Jamestown Exposition was the fact that 
the money contributed by the State and 
National governments was not expended 
in the way to make the best possible show- 
ing during the brief period that the Ex- 
position was to be open, but for the perma- 
nent improvement of this hitherto barren 
waste. The drive along the waterfront 
for a mile and a half was lined with hand- 
some residences looking like a new real 
estate suburb to one of our booming 
cities, except that the buildings in this 
case were more substantially constructed. 
When the visitor inquired the reason for 
this unprecedented form of exposition 
architecture, he was given his choice of 
three, equally unauthenticated, theories. 

One was that the grounds were to be 
made a new town or Norfolk extended 
to include them, to the advantage of the 
owners of the land between, the State 
buildings being sold as residences. In 
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support of this attention was called to 
the expenditure of a large ‘amount of 
money in the construction of a boulevard 
and bridges connecting the city and 
grounds, for which there was no appar- 
ent need, since the trolleys and boats were 
not overburdened. 

The second theory was that the 
grounds and buildings were to be made 
into a permanent resort and bathing 
beach, for which the place and its im- 
provements were obviously well adapted. 
The third theory was that the President 
wanted to get a naval training station 
established at Hampton Roads, and was 
taking advantage of the desire of Con- 
gress to help along the Exposition to get 
the place fitted up for that purpose. If 
the visitor expressed his incredulity of 
this theory he was asked the difficult 
question, Why otherwise should the Gov- 
ernment expend $400,000 for the con- 
struction of two long piers of solid 
masonry extending from the Exposition 
grounds out into the waters of Hampton 
Roads and $65,000 for dredging out the 
basin between them when these would 
have been of very little value to the Ex- 
position even if they had been constructed 
before it was half over? And why 
should an expensive plant of briquet ma- 
chines, gas producers and coal testers 
a commercial scale have been installed 
permanent foundations for a_ three 
months’ show? 

It is now reported from Washington 
that the outstanding debts of the Exposi- 
tion Company due individuals amount to 
about $750,000, and that by paying this 
the Government can secure the grounds 
and buildings for a naval training sta- 
tion. Now this may be a bargain, altho 
there do not seem to be any other bid- 
ders anxious to get the property at the 
price. It may be that the Navy Depart- 
ment needs a training station at this 
point. But it seems hardly fair that wg 
should have to pay twice for the saMme 
thing. Among the improvements which 
are offered to us for this $750,000 are 
the buildings and piers that we built a 
few months ago at a cost of $1,- 
155,000. This reminds us of a church 
fair where a woman donates a cake she 
has baked and her husband buys it back 
at auction, because she whispers to him 
that it will cost less than to make another 
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for home consumption. If we buy in this 
property at the price proposed we will 
have invested in the Jamestown proposi- 
tion over $3,500,000, and will have to 
show for our money only the crude ma- 
terials for a naval station. 


s 
Publicity for Campaign Funds 


Amonc the malodorous transactions 
brought to light last year in New York 
during an official investigation of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company 
and its numerous subsidiary corporations 
was the purchase of the franchise of the 
Wall Street and Cortlandt Street Fer- 
ries Railroad Company by the combina- 
tion. The latter company had neither a 
road nor any other property except the 
franchise. This was worth little or noth- 
ing, and has never been utilized, except 
in this transaction. Anthony N. Brady 
sold it to the monopoly corporation for 
$250,000. But he received $965,607, 
with the understanding that he should at 
once pay back the excess, or nearly all of 
it, in checks to five persons and a firm of 
brokers. The five persons (who prompt- 
ly received the money) were William C. 
Whitney, Thomas F. Ryan, William L. 
Elkins, P. A. B. Widener and Thomas 
Dolan, known as the “traction magnates” 
who controlled the street railway com- 
bination. Each of the five checks was 
for $111,652.78. This was in May, 
1902. The money thus distributed came 
to Brady from the treasury of the Metro- 
politan Securities Company, which was 
then at the apex of the street railway 
combination’s pyramid of corporations. 

No satisfactory explanation was made. 
The street railway company’s books had 
been destroyed. Mr. Whitney, financial 
manager of the combination, was dead. 
Dolan said that in January, 1900, he had 
loaned Whitney $100,000, at the latter’s 
request, and that the check for $111,- 
652.78 was payment, with interest. 
"Widener accounted for his check in the 
same way. ‘To some it seemed remark- 
able that, on the same date, Whitney 
should have borrowed from _ himself 
$100,000, to be repaid on the same terms. 
It was suggested that some one ought to 
be indicted. The railway company had 
paid out nearly $1,000,000 for a fran- 
chise worth at most only a few thou- 
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sands, and more than two-thirds of the 
money had thus been distributed thru the 
agency of Brady. District - Attorney 
Jerome was censured by the press for in- 
activity. Owing to complaints of this 
kind, a special grand jury quite recently 
began to make inquiry. 

Among those who testified before this 
grand jury were Thomas F. Ryan and 
certain officers of the railway company. 
Last week the daily papers asserted that 
in the testimony it had been explained 
that the $500,000 was a contribution to 
the Republican fund for the campaign of 
1900. Mr. Whitney, it was said, sug- 
gested that such a contribution should be 
made in behalf of the company. Each of 
the five persons, it was asserted, ad- 
vanced $100,000, which was placed in his 
hands. The checks were drawn to the 
order of a firm of brokers in Philadel- 
phia, and this firm past them on to 
Whitney. There was no opportunity, the 
report continued, to make repayment un- 
til Brady’s franchise was bought, and 
then the sums advanced were paid back 
by, the company, with.interest. In some 
of the papers this explanation was 
ascribed to Mr. Ryan. He declines to 
say anything about the matter. The re- 
port is in no sense official, for the grand 
jury is still in session and has made no 
presentment. The Philadelphia brokers 
say the story is untrue. Cornelius N. 
Bliss, who was treasurer of the Republi- 
can campaign fund, remarks that it is 
absurd. He had no knowledge of such 
a contribution. 

We find it impossible to believe this 
tale. Neither Mr. Whitney nor Mr. 
Ryan was an admirer of Mr. Bryan. But 
both were prominent Democrats. The 
first had been a member of President 
Cleveland’s Cabinet. The second has 
been credited with the exertion of great 
influence for the nomination of Judge 
Parker. It is incredible that they should 
have been engaged in contributing $500,- 
ooo to the Republican campaign fund. 
Se great a contribution would have 
“broken the record.” Moreover, the 
money was advanced and used in the 
third week of January, 1900, several 
months before the national nominations 
were made! 

If such an explanation has been offered 
by witnesses before the grand jury, it 
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cannot be accepted by thoughtful and rea- 
sonable men. We do not think any one, 
having in mind the decision in the Per- 
kins case, has sought to avoid indictment 
by asking the jury to believe such a story. 
Probably neither a jury nor the public 
will ever ascertain for what uses this 
money was required and how it was ex- 
pended. It may be that Mr. Whitney 
was the only man in this group of five 
who knew. He is dead. There were 
“political” demands upon the company, 
but these were associated with local pres- 
sure and had no relation to national cam- 
paigns. Recent investigation has shown 
that some of the financial operations of 
those who controlled and had made the 
combination were of such a character 
that assaults by predatory politicians must 
have been invited, and more than $500,- 
000 may have been required to appease 
them. 

But many of our people will always be- 
lieve that the money really was paid into 
the Republican campaign fund; and by 
them the collectors and custodians of that 
fund will be censured for accepting this 
great sum from the treasury of a public 
service corporation in New York. 

This could not be if full publicity for 
campaign contributions and expenditures 
had been required by law in 1900. Un- 
fortunately, even now there is no such 
law. This incident emphasizes the need 
of one. Bills for such a statute have long 
been before Congress. In the House, the 
Democratic minority is clearly commit- 
ted to the support of such measures. By 
means of its great majorities in both the 
Senate and the House, the Republican 
party can easily pass such bills if it de- 
sires to do so. Another national cam- 
paign is at hand, but the dominant party 
appears unwilling to move in support of 
this reform. It declines to be admonished 
by such incidents as the disagreeable dis- 
closures of Mr. Harriman’s controversy 
with the President, one year ago, con- 
cerning the large contributions the for- 
mer was asked to procure, and did pro- 
cure, in New York. The President him- 
self does not find it expedient to ask in 
his messages for the needed legislation. 

Congress should pass, at the present 
session, a bill requiring complete public- 
ity for national campaign funds. Corpo- 
rations should be forbidden to contrib- 
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ute. Before the adjournment, there 
should be a new law compelling prompt 
publication of the names of contributors, 
with the amounts given, and of sworn 
statements setting forth in detail all ex- 
penditures. 
Js 

We need to add no fulsome 
Mr. Taft words of praise to the meas- 

ured and admirable article in 
which Mr. Clark has set forth the ser- 
vices Mr. Taft has rendered to the coun- 
try. It is a rich country, rich in men, 
that can offer so many suitable candi- 
dates for its Presidency; and it is a 
worthy country in which not one can- 
didate appeals to the people whose char- 
acter and record do not appeal to the 
highest moral convictions of humanity. 
No reckless Marius and Sylla, no loose 
Alcibiades can please our people. Every 
candidate could stand with Aristides the 
Just. Policies may divide the citizens, 
but they are one in their valuation of 
character. There is no evidence of that 
moral decay which has appeared when 
nations have fallen. We offer no present 
choice of one candidate over another, 


but we have the right to say that for wide 
experience and proved wisdom, as well as 
for stainless character and high ideals for 
the country, no candidate can surpass 


Mr. Taft. Some other may prove more 
available, and some other might prove to 
be an equally wise President, but the na- 
tion will be fortunate if Mr. Taft is 
nominated and elected. He has wisdom 
and prudence and weight enough to be 
his own man, to guide his Cabinet, to 
avoid hasty decisions, to give good coun- 
sel to Congress, and strongly and wisely 
to conduct our foreign and our still more 
important colonial relations. 


& 


Authorities in the War 
A Larger Army Department are urging 

that our army be so or- 
ganized or increased that it would be 
possible immediately on occasion to put 
250,000 trained soldiers into the field. 
To ask that our regular army be in- 
creased from 65,000, or a possible 100,- 
000 men, to 250,000 would be useless, 
and accordingly it is proposed to make up 
the remainder with militia. We have al- 
ways had militia, and regiments of militia 
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were summoned and came at the open- 
ing of the Civil War. There is no seri- 
ous objection to having a State militia— 
we have it now, for there are young men 
who love to play soldier, and middle-aged 
men who love to play officer and wear 
sash and sword. Before the Civil War 
“trainings” were popular occasions, but 
have now fortunately gone much out of 
fashion with the growth of the peace 
spirit. Yet if some men like to play sol- 
dier they ought to play it well, and get 
the soldier’s discipline, and be ready to 
go to war if a war should arise. So we 
see no great objection to the plan, which 
adds nothing to the regular army. As an 
argument for a larger available army it 
is asserted that Germany could suddenly 
drop an army of 100,000 men on New 
York before we could muster 20,000 
trained men in the same place. Possibly ; 
and a huge meteor might drop out of the 
sky upon New York and wipe it out. 


Js 


The Hill case becomes 
daily more mysterious. 
We have the assurance 
of the German Government that the 
Kaiser never made any objection to the 
appointment of Dr. Hill as our Ambas- 
sador at Berlin. And if he did not, who 
did and why did he? We learn from the 
cablegrams that if the Kaiser had ob- 
jected, as he did not, it would have been 
on the ground that the Hills would live 
in a flat and that Mrs. Hill has been 
known to ride a bicycle and to do her 
own marketing. That such a plebeian 
personage should even be near the Court 
of Berlin was shocxing to the Kaiser or 
some one else. Now, to us, on the con- 
trary, these alleged habits of the better 
half of our embassy prove that she is emi- 
nently fitted for her important post. The 
majority of the women she represents do 
their own marketing and, if they live in 
cities, they live in flats. If they do not 
ride bicycles now it is because they re- 
gard it as an old-fashioned custom. It 
requires unusual intelligence and skill to 
carry a bag of eggs and a package of but- 
ter home from market on a bicycle. 
Probably many of our ambassadresses 
would fall down on that test if the Presi- 
dent should put them to it, as he did the 
office generals to the hard trotting ordeal. 


An Ambassadress 
on a Bicycle 
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We hope the Hills will stick to the good 
old American customs in Germany and 
establish a social settlement of democracy 
as an example to Europe. The adage 
“When you are in Rome do as the 
Romans do,” does not apply to diplomatic 
representatives. They are not living in a 
foreign land, they are at home. Their 
house is by international law a part of the 
territory of the United States. They are 
not subject to arrest even if they violate 
the laws of the country. They have no 
reason, therefore, to conform to its cus- 
toms. On the contrary it is their busi- 
ness to be typical American citizens. 
Some of the papers are discussing the ab- 
surd question, Can a man who is not a 
multi-millionaire represent the United 
States in Europe. The real question is, 
Can a man who is a multi-millionaire 
represent the United States in Europe? 
In what sense can a man like Mr. Charl- 
emagne Tower, who spends twice the 
salary of the President in living expenses 
and entertainments, be regarded as a 
representative of the majority of Ameri- 
can citizens? Have we today any more 
efficient and popular representative 
abroad than the man we had in Paris 
130 years ago? He appeared at the most 
artificial and luxurious Court of Europe, 
and instead of trying to outdo his rivals 
by ostentation and extravagance he set 
them an example of simple living, plain 
dressing and straight talking, and 
straightway it became fashionable to 
have clothes @ la Franklin. Since then 
American prestige has fallen in Europe, 
sO we cannot reasonably expect to see 
Mrs. Hohenzollern marketing on a 
bicycle, but still we hope that will not be 
because Mrs. Hill abandons her habits 
out of a mistaken deference to Prussian 
prejudices. 
a 

When a thousand people 
have paid $2 apiece to hear 
a distinguished woman lec- 
ture why should she wear a large black 
picture hat which conceals her from the 
gallery, carry a muff hung over one arm 
and an opera bag on the other, so she 
can make no gestures, read the whole 
of her lecture word by word from a man- 
uscript in her hand, hold her head down 
as if she talked to her feet, and begin 
each sentence in a high pitched voice and 


Is It Fair? 
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end it in so low and muffled a tone that 
those a few seats from the front cannot 
hear what she says—why? Yet that is 
exactly what Mrs. Humphry Ward did 
last Friday at the Hudson Theater in 
New York. Her uncle, Matthew Arnold, 
after his first lecture in America, took 
private lessons in elocution before con- 
tinuing his tour. Would Mrs. Ward 
think it honest if her publisher should 
charge $1.50 for an edition of “The Test- 
ing of Diana Mallory” printed on poor 
paper, with broken type and pale ink, so 
as to be unreadable? We appreciate Mrs. 
Ward’s charitable purpose in giving lec- 
tures for the playground fund, but she 
should have more charity for her 
auditors. 
Js 


It is only proper 
for us to print the 
following letter 
from the Brazilian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington: ; 


Dr. Barbosa’s Speech 
at The Hague 


You will recollect that you kindly sent me 
some time ago the issue of January goth, 1908, 
of THE INDEPENDENT containing the speech de- 
livered on the oth of October, 1907, by the 
Brazilian first delegate, Senator Ruy Barbosa, 
at The Hague Conference. While duly ap- 
preciating the high tribute paid by you to our 
eminent Representative, I did not recognize 
his manner, nor the diplomatic reserve, in a 
very large passage of the speech, which seemed 
to me an interpolation. I therefore referred 
the matter to Sr. Ruy Barbosa, and he tele- 
graphs to me that there is not in that whole 
passage a single word of his own, as the offi- 
cial text of the Minutes of the Conference 
would show to you. 

I trust you will see the manner of redress- 
ing the mistake thru which the commentary 
of another person was made part of Senator 
Ruy Barbosa’s speech. 

The passage referred to goes from the first 
words of the paragraph beginning No one 
denies, in the first column on page 8o, to the 
words belonged to the smallest States in the 
second column of page 81. 

Joaguim Nasuco. 


This letter was a surprise to us. The 
speech of Dr. Barbosa, made October 
oth, 1907, we had translated from the 
French of Mr. Stead’s daily paper issued 
during the Hague Conference, the Cour- 
rier de la Conférence, October toth, 11th, 
12th, as it was pfinted in sections. We 
took that portion that is now repudiated 
from the issue of October roth, where it 
had an introduction which seemed evi- 
dently to imply that the remainder was 
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part of Dr. Barbosa’s speech. In the is- 
sue of the Spanish paper La Semana, of 
this city, in its issue of October 30th, two 
months before our publication, this in- 
criminated portion was printed as Dr. 
Barbosa’s speech, and copies were sent to 
him, so that we were not alone in sup- 
posing it to be his. We greatly regret 
the error, and offer an apology to Dr. 
Barbosa. 
& 


As the artist scorns the phil- 
istine, as the self-made man 
hates the professor, and as 
the Marxian despises the bourgeoisie, so 
just now everybody seems to be “knock- 
ing” the parlor socialists. There is some- 
thing to be said, however, for the young 
men and women of wealth and education 
who forsake all else and heed the bitter 
cry of the toilers. Up to within a few 
years ago the socialist was generally held 
in the popular mind to be an unkempt, 
wild-eyed, imported street-corner orator 
who ranted against his exploiting superi- 
ors in un-Boston English. At last, how- 
ever, socialism is becoming understood. 
It is not classed any more with anarchy 
and free love. It is even getting “respect- 
able,” using the word in its good sense. 
The people have long been ready to for- 
give the unemployed masses for adopting 
it, but they still do not know what to 
make of the sons of the rich who give up 
their racing stables and the heiresses who 
forego foreign nobleman so as to work 
shoulder to shoulder in the movement 
from below. - These brave young cru- 
saders are as incomprehensible to the man 
in the street as is an educated’and prop- 
erty-owning negro to a Georgia colonel. 
The chief objection to the parlor social- 
ists seems to be that they have not divided 
up their inherited wealth with the poor. 
The answer to this is that the socialists 
do not believe in charity. They prefer 
“justice,” whatever they may mean by 
that. It is conceivable that a church mem- 
ber might feel impelled to sell all he has 
and give it to the poor. That might be 
good Christianity, but it would be bad 
socialism. There are other objections to 
the parlor socialists, but most of them 
simmer down to the fear that thru them 
the socialist movement may be led into 
greater influence, and that is disconcert- 


The Parlor 
Socialists 
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ing to those who believe in the religion 
of ‘Things as They Are.” We do not be- 
lieve that within the lifetime of any of 
our subscribers the co-operative owner- 
ship of the means of production and dis- 
tribution will be a live political issue in 
the United States, as is expected under 
the socialistic régime. But practical prog- 
ress will be along socialistic lines, and a 
socialism which draws its support from 
all classes is safer and better than a 
socialism of the proletarian, by the prole- 
tarian, for the — we 


Not a few wise farmers, 
mostly of the city type, have 
written us jeering letters 
about that picture of “Harvest Time,” by 
Raphael Lewisohn, in our issue of March 
26th. That picture was all right; it is 
not left-handed at all, as it looked to 
them. It is not an American grass 
sithe that the reaper is wielding, but a 
European sithe for grain. What our 
critics took for the blade in the air is 
simply the wooden support that rests 
against the left arm, and the blade is in 
the grain. The thing is explained in a 
leter from Mr. J. K. Noyes, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.: 

We have an old man in our employ who has 
done all kinds of farm work, to whom I 
showed this picture today. His comment was 
“Oh, that’s no blade, that’s a steadying stick,” 
and he described it, saying that in his younger 
days, some thirty or forty years ago, he had 
seen several of these used in connection with 
4 reaping sithe where he was brought up, in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. The “stick” is 
fastened to the upper left-hand end of the han- 
dle so as to rest against the left arm, while the 
blade is in the grain at the lower right-hand 
end, as we all thought it should be; so prob- 
ably the artist knew what he was doing after 
all, in spite of the queer look of the picture. 
The man mentioned said he had seen a woman 
using one of these peculiar sithes. 


Overwise 
Critics 


So Mr. Lewisohn was right, after all; 
only he painted his picture in Europe, 
and his American patrons don’t know a 
steel blade from a steadying stick. 
& 

A correspondent presents 
with admirable clearness 
the objection which doubt- 
less others have raised against an article 
by Ida Husted Harper in our last issue: 


My objection is not due to any prejudice 
against the cause advocated. I object to the 


“Men Versus 
Women” 
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distortion of things. I am a married man, and 
in our home there is no versus. The purse is 
a family treasury, access to which is no freer 
to the one than to the other. Our house is a 
society without a president and yet not without 
good order. I mention this not that I think 
ours a model home, but rather because it is 
so much like the many homes I have been fa- 
miliar with in different communities of five 
States. The kind with a versus on the idol- 
stand is exactly the exception. While I am in 
sympathy with universal suffrage—not as a 
condescension, but as a simple right—yet I am 
persuaded that the real emancipation of men 
and women is marriage, not that all married 
women (or men) are free; but that the vast 
majority of them know and appreciate a free- 
dom so large that they cannot snatch en- 
thusiasm sufficient to seek for more freedom or 
for another sort. 

My objection, therefore, which amounts, 
frankly, to a revulsion, shared by others of 
your readers, as I have reason to know, is due 
to a protest against an exaggerated sex con- 
sciousness. When it cries for equality it over- 
emphasizes difference. It damages what it 
seeks to remedy. The lesson we need to learn 
is, not that since man is one, woman is one 
also; but that woman is half and man is half 
and both together are one. And this lesson 
will never be learned by one sex setting itself 
against the other. 

I share with the rest of normal humankind 
a natural aversion to the freakish, whether it 
come in the form of a physical misgeburt, as 
the Germans call it—or in abnormal ideas. I 
can tolerate an opinion that differs radically 
from my own with perfectly sweet temper if 
the opposing thought presents credentials of 
normality; and this, too, with reference to the 
most important questions of life. But a dis- 
torted idea is no more beautiful than a de- 
formed body. 

& 


Here is light on a question of college 
order and morals. Students in the New 
York University thought a freshman too 
assertive. He had attended a gymnastic 
contest when the impudent sophomores 
had told him not to. So they seized him 
and gave him a ducking, and told him 
he must leave college. The father says 
he will bring legal action against the of- 
fenders. Of course the college officers 
must take their own action, but it is more 
important to have it understood that the 
civil law applies to the offenses of 
students. 

& 

It will be most unfortunate if the Hill 
episode does not set Congress to consid- 
ering the matter of the proper provision 
for our diplomatic representatives 
abroad. The European nations own 
houses in Washington and in the several 
European capitals for their legations. 
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We have not one in Europe, altho we 
have in Peking, Tokyo and Constanti- 
nople. A bill had once been favorably 
reported to the House of Representatives 
making appropriations for legation build- 
ings in all the European capitals, but it 
did not come up for action. A plausible 
report is that Mr. Hill had arranged to 
engage a flat for his residence in Berlin, 
and that the Emperor did not think it 
comported with his dignity to visit an 
apartment house. Our representatives 
ought to be housed in a way befitting the 
rank of the country, and we hope Con- 
gress will provide therefor. 


& 


The other day the wife of a New 
Yorker whose husband bears a distin- 
guished financial name made application 
for divorce. A justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State heard the complaint, 
and signed an order appointing a referee 
to hear testimony and report findings. The 
hearing will be in secret. The husband 
must appear by counsel, but he need 
challenge no witness and make no con- 
test. It may have all been fixt up be- 
tween the lawyers of the two parties be- 
fore the action was begun and its con- 
clusion agreed upon. This suggests 
again the desirability that collusion be 
prevented by having an officer appointed 
whose duty it shall be to make defense 
for the State whenever the parties are in 


collusion. 
& 


Mr. Carnegie makes his gifts with not 


a little wisdom. He adds five million 
dollars to the ten-million Foundation for 
retiring allowances for college professors. 
This makes provision for teachers in 
State institutions, who were excluded 
under the original gift as well as teach- 
ers in denominational colleges. It is a 
noble gift, and most usefully applied. 
wt 

The new Oklahoma law which pro- 
vides that banks shall insure their de- 
positors against loss seems to work well. 
The State banks have taken out insur- 
ance certificates, and not a few of the na- 
tional banks, and it is believed that all 


will soon do so. 
Je 


Have you sent us that Vacation arti- 
cle of yours and the photographs yet? 





OT Wy 


The Limitations of Fraternal 
Orders 


CoMMISSIONER of Insurance E. E. 
Rittenhouse, of Colorado, has done good 
service in calling attention to the urgent 
need of establishing a standard of fra- 
ternal insurance rates. It is high time 
that some action should be taken where- 
by a minimum rate, providing for ade- 
quate reserves based on actual mortality 
experiences, should be established. As- 
sessment companies have sprung up, 
flourished for a season while the member- 
ship was youthful, but with the natural 
increase in mortality rates, due to the ad- 
vancing age of members, have found the 
so called “pocket reserves” both a delu- 
sion and a snare. Some of these assess- 
ment organizations have tried to save 
themselves from certain destruction by 
advancing rates, but again and again 
have they mistaken the margin of safety, 
because insurance is based on the law of 
averages, and they have ignored this law. 
Fraternal insurance is delightful in the- 
ory, but dreamful in practice, being of the 
substance that dreams are made of. Be- 
cause of our overconfidence, insurance 
concerns of the fraternal order have been 
allowed to exist too long. Supervision, 
that is so healthful, has been lacking, and 
many wrecks have in consequence strew- 
ed the banks of insurance streams. Op- 
timistic fraternal managers are only just 
beginning to realize something of the 
problems that confront them. Commis- 
sioner Rittenhouse well says: 

“It is nothing short of a crime to permit 
fraternal insurance orders to go on without 
laying by a proper reserve, based on the well 
known laws of mortality. It is the most un- 
just discrimination to protect the holders of 
old-line life insurance policies by requiring 
proper reserves to be placed behind them and 
to have the holders of fraternal death certifi- 

‘ates unprotected by such reserves.’ 

The Royal Arcanum is perhaps the 
most recent, certainly it is a most perti- 
nent, example of the inadequacy of fra- 
ternal rates. The Court of Honor, an 
lllinois fraternal, is about to rerate its 
business. It had to. The Ancient Or- 
der of United Workmen of Missouri is 


likewise to change its rates, not to meti- 
tion other cases. A surplus is the only 
salvation of the fraternals. The old line 
companies have found their surpluses a 
veritable anchor to windward, and in 
times of stress, in times of epidemics, 
there stands the surplus like the rock of 
Gibraltar that it is. The buying of life 
insurance is something of an art, and 
“pocket reserves” are not always to be 
relied upon—at least not as certainly as 
a bank account. subject to check on de- 
mand. The fraternal orders are indeed 
facing a crisis. The Armstrong investi- 
gation turned the limelight upon the gen- 
eral subject of insurance, and there is 
now a general trend toward insurance 
legislation. Some of the resultant legis- 
lation has fallen short of the purposes 
for which it was devised, but legislation 
is righteously bound to force fraternals 
to adopt adequate rates sooner or later. 
There has been too many cases of sad 
disappointment and woful want due to 
assessment insurance that sounded cheap 
to the ears of those who did not know, 
but which in actual practice turned out to 
be highly extravagant when the cost was 
finally counted. Fraternal assessment 
insurance as it has been is a broken reed. 
It fails at the most critical moment. The 
funeral and it go hand in hand. » If 
you are thinking of insuring, at least talk 
the matter over with some one who can 
explain the difference between old line 
insurance with its cash reserves and the 
fraternal brand with its deceptive “pocket 


reserve.” 
& 


THE automobile is now firmly estab- 
lished as a large contributor to fatalities. 
According to statistics compiled by The 
New York Life Insurance Company this 
engine of destruction killed or injured 
1,568 persons last year. A daily paper 
that contains no mention of some kind 
of an accident due to an automobile 
would be a novelty. Those who love horse 
driving know the haughty arrogance of 
most of the drivers of these modern ma- 
chines, out of whigh many preventable 
accidents arise, 
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Respite for the Coal Roads 


AN important provision of the new 
Hepburn Railroad Rate-law is that which 
was designed to compel railroad compa- 
nies to withdraw from the business of 
mining and selling coal. It forbids any 
railroad company, after May 1, 1908, to 
carry across a State line “any article or 
commodity (other than timber and the 
manufactured products thereof) manu- 
factured, mined or produced by it or un- 
der its authority, or which it may own in 
whole or in part, or in which it may have 
any interest, direct or indirect, except 
such articles or commodities as may be 
necessary and intended for its use in the 
conduct of its business as a common car- 
rier.” Because property and securities to 
the value of not less than a billion of dol- 
lars were affected, the problem was one 
of a very serious character. Compliance 
with the law appeared to be prevented by 
difficulties practically insurmountable, or 
which could be overcome only at the cost 
of great loss and a widespread disturb- 
ance of business. 

It is now probable that the railroads 
will gain a respite of nearly two years. 
A joint resolution was introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Elkins, on the 31st ult., 
suspending ‘until May 1, 1910, the exac- 
tion of the prescribed penalties. This 
resolution the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has since decided to report fa- 
vorably, but with an amendment making 
the date January Ist, 1910, and so re- 
ducing the additional time from two years 
to twenty months. As the resolution is 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it will probably be past in 
both the Senate and the House. The 
main purpose of it is to give time for get- 
ting from the Supreme Court, in a test 
suit, a decision as to the constitutionality 
of this part of the Hepburn act. The 
“commodity clause,” as it is called, will 
continue to be in force, and civil suits 
against the companies by complaining 
producers are not prohibited. 

The evils which suggested the enact- 
ment of this clause were real and great. 
If the proposed extension be granted, the 
Government, pending the court’s decision, 
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should strive to prevent, by such super- 
vision and investigation as the law per- 
mits, the unjust discrimination at which 
the clause was aimed. If this be done, 
the suspension will probably be for the 
public good, because rigid enforcement 
of the clause, beginning with May rst 
next, would cause profound disturbance 
and greatly retard the country’s recovery 
from the recent panic. 

as 

....Seven of the banking reform bills 
suggested by Mr. Williams, the New 
York Superintendent of Banks, have becn 
past by the Legislature at Albany and 
sent to the Governor. 

....In the Legislature of Nova Scotia 
there has been past by unanimous vote 
a resolution asking the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to acquire all the railroad lines 
in the Province and add them to the In- 
tercolonial system as branches. 

...-Gradual recovery from panic con- 
ditions is indicated by a decrease in the 


-number of idle freight cars from 342,828 


on February 5th to 319,264 on February 
19th, 313,373 on March 4th, and 296,035 
on March 18th. 

....National banknotes in circulation 
on April Ist amounted to $696,407,355, 
against $603,987,114 on October rst, 
1907, and $597,212,063 one year ago. 
Nearly all of the increase was made in 
November and December, to supply the 
panic demand for currency. 

....The Lincoln National Bank of 
New York, of which ex-Postmaster- 
General Thomas L. James is president 
and Charles Elliot Warren cashier, and 
whose capital is $1,000,000 and surplus 
and undivided profits $1,177,610.92, now 
has deposits of $18,269,768.11. Its to- 
tal resources, as shown by the recently 
published statement, are $21,659,541.07. 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge, the grandson 
of the late Marcellus Hartley, has re- 
cently been elected a director. The 
other directors are Thomas L. James, 
Matthew C. D. Borden, Charles C. 
Clarke, E..V. W. Rossiter, James Still- 
man, Joseph P. Grace, William G. Rocke- 
feller, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and Eben 
E. Olcott, 
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THEODORE THOMAS, 
the late Conductor of 
the celebrated Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, wrote 
as follows concerning 


Musons Fenlin 
ORGANS 


“The Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs are, in my 
judgment the best instruments of the class made 
either in this country orin Europe, They excel es- 
pecially in richer, better qualities oftone. The re- 
cent improvements are of a great value. A wide 
acquaintance with musicians enables me to say that 
they generally regard the Mason & Hamlin as un- 


equaled by an ers.” 
(Signed) THEODORE THOMAS. 


The Cabinet Organ was originated and perfected 
in the Mason & Hamlin Factory, and none of the 
instruments made in imitation of it have ever 
equaled it in quality, variety, and power, 


Send for illustrated catalogue X 


Mason & HamlinCs, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





A Rare Treat—Very Best 


Teas ai Coffees 


AT 7/2 PRICE 


Finest Teas 19c, 27c, 
Best 37c 
Finest Coffees { 2c, 1 3c, 1 8c, 
Best 23c 
Absolutely Pure Spices (9c 
and 20c a Ib. 


The supplying of Institutions, Farmers, Clergy- 
men and large Consumers a Specialty. 


NO GOODS SOLD AT RETAIL — 
For full particulars address 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA COMPANY 
B—68 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 





Shakespeare coined the phrase:— 


“Make assurance double sure!” 


5% a Year Earned 


by your savings, or surplus, protected by 
unquestioned and permanent security, based 
on the best class of New York and suburban 
Real Estate for loans to responsible home- 
owners, and confirmed by thousands of wise 
and conservative investors, does ,more than 
to “make assurance double sure” that you 
have made a wise investment. 


We Pay 5% a Year 


Start an account at any time. Earnings 
begin at once and reckoned for full time 
your money is in our care, payable by check 
vests, semi-annually, or compounded if 

Principal withdrawable at your 
option upon required notice. 

The business of the Industrial Savings and 

any is conducted under the New 
g Department supervision and 
regularly examined by same. 
Established 15 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 
' Write. to-day for full par- 
ticulars. : 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bidg. 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 





LAND OWNERSHIP 


Has produced more permanent fortunes than any other 


source of investment. The Goelets, Rhine- 
landers, and many others bought farm lands held them 
until used for residence and business, and 


They Still Own Them 


The New York Realty Owners Co. has for twelve 
years successfully followed their example. It owns 
nearly $3 000,000 worth of lands, besides paying 
shareholders a million dollars. The Company enables 
individuals to secure the large profits which are gained 
from Land Ownership under the best conditions, and it 
secures such profits to those who wish to invest small 
sums for accumulation during a term of years, as well as 
for those who wish to receive the largest income from 
investments of $100 to $10,000. 


Ask for Booklet F. 


NEW YORK REALTY 
OWNERS Co. 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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WHICH WILL IT BE? 


At this particular time every intelligent 
citizen of the United States is anxious 
to obtain all the information he can 
concerning the two most prominent 
candidates for the 
Republican nomi- 


nation. William H. 


Taft has been before 


the public eye for a 
quarter of a century 
and his career is 
wellknown. Charles 
Evans Hughes, how- 
ever, is a dark horse. 
To throw a little 
light on an obscure 
subject THE INDE- 
PENDENT has ar- 
ranged with G. P. Putnam’s Sons to 
publish a book of his letters and 
speeches. Send us $1.50 for a copy 
of this important publication. 
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DIVIDENDS 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Wednesday, April 15th, 1908, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Thursday, March 19th, 1908. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


Office of the 
ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 25th, 1908. 
The Directors have this day declared a dividend of one 
(1) per cent. from the net earnings of the Company, on 
both common and preferred stocks, payable April ist, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on March 

28th. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock 
has been declared, payable April 15th, 1908, to preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business at 3 P. M. 
April 9th, 1908. Transfer books will remain open. Checks 


mailed. 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
New York, March 20th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend of TWO 
PER CENT. and an extra dividend of ONE-HALF OF ONE 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able April 15th, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business April ist, 1908. 
GEO. B. SPENCER, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY TELEPHONE 
P, 

















COMPANY 
81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NO. 98. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared on the capital stock of this 


Company, Fey ~~ April 15th, 1908, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business April 4th, 1908. 


FORD HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 


HLP STATIONARYS 7950 sxe 
“BNGINE LY~| oe, 


OR FARM AND SHOP WORK. Starts 
without cranking; no cams or gears. 
Burns Alcohol, Kerosene and Gasoline. 
All sizes in stock—2 to 20 horse- 
power. Steel connecting rods, 
Anti-friction bearings; no vibra- 
tion. Write for free catalog. 
Run Separators, Corn Shredders, 
Grist Mills, Pumps, Dynamos, etc. 




















TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Towa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages 
Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors. Send for List 


DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, lowa 


THEY GROW 


Good Humor and Cheerfulness 
from Right Food. 


Cheerfulness is like oie. It dispels the clouds 
seem the mind as sunlight chases away the shadows of 
night. 

he good humored man can pick up and carry off a 
peed that the man with a grouch wouldn’t attempt to 
ift. 


Anything that interferes with good health is apt to 
<> cheerfulness and good humor in the background. 
A Washington lady found that letting coffee alone made 
things bright for her. She writes: , 

“Four years ago I was | emg my given up by my 
doctor and was not expected to live long. My nervous 
system was in a bad condition. ‘ 

“But I was young and did not want to die so I began 
to look about for the cause of my chronic trouble. I 
used to have nervous spells which would exhaust me and 
after each spell it would take me days before I could 
sit up in a chair. 

became convinced my trouble was caused by coffee. 
I decided to stop it and bought some Postum. : 

“The first cup, which I made according to directions, 
had a soothing effect on my nerves and I liked the taste. 
For a time I nearly lived on Postum and ate little food 
besides. I am today a healthy woman. 

“My family and relatives wonder if I am the same 
person I was. four years ago, when I could do no work 
on account of nervousness. Now I am doing my own 
housework, take care of two babies—one twenty, the 
other two months cld. I am so busy that I hardly get 
time to write a letter, yet I do it all with the cheerful- 
pers and good humor that comes from enjoying good 
health. 

“T tell my friends it is to Postum I owe my life to- 


Read 


” 


y: . 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
“The Road to ellville.” in nkes. ‘“‘There’s a Reason. 


f The &lm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut ' 
HARDY 


E HYDRANGEA 
GRANDIFLORA ALBA 


The most valuable addition to our 
strictly hardy garden shrubs that has 

appeared in years. Withstands zero 

weather without injury. Immense 

heads of purest white blooms in June 

yer tllustration). After maturity turn- 
g to deep green like the foliage,— 

an attractive feature. Asa specimen 

The New Hardy Hy in groups, or ma in the foregrou 

drangea—from photo of taller shrubsitis a tremendous success, 
PRICES well established, deiiv-\ From 6 inch pots, $1.50 each, 
ery after April 15th} $13.50 per 10; § inch pots, $1.00 

each, $9.00 per 10; 4 inch pots, $.5o each, $4.50 per 10; g inch pots, $.35 

each, $3.25 per 10, Shipment by Express advised. 

The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Our 1908 kardy tree and plant catalog is now ready. You 








can well afford to send for a copy before placing your spring order. 
\ Strictly the best grade only, at consistent prices 
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PEACHES! e..2%.2%ed 
¢ Elberta P. Tree, 
1 Red Cross Currant Bush, 1 C. A. Green 
New White Grape Vine, and 2 Live-For- 
ever Rose Bushes, all delivered to your 
house by mail for 25 cents, or two of 
collections for 5@ cents, or four of these col- 
lections for $1.00. (Capital $100,000.00.) 
Send for free Fruit Catalogue, and a copy of Green's Fruit 
Magazine. Established 30 years. Five Nursery Farms. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Carefully selected First Mortgage 
6% Net Loans. ” interest paid ptomptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand, Write for references 


and information. PERKINS & COMPANY. 
Lawrence, 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


at the close of business on the 25th day of March, 1908: 


BE b 
Bonds and mortgages ° ee 
Amount of stock and bond investm 
Public securities (book value, me eeoT. *801), 
market value 
Other securities (book value, $9,370,903.- 
57), market value ........++++. eee 
Amount loaned on colla e 
Other loans, including bills purchased. . evcece 
Overdrafts, secured 
Real estate: we house, $670,000; other 
real estate, $1,028,000 
pee from trust companies, banks ‘and ‘bankers 


Specie 

United States legal- tender notes and bills 
of National banks 

Amount of assets not tneluded under ‘any of 

the above items, viz. 

Insurance account—Bonds and mortgages 
Net accrued interest ........seeeeees cece 
Suspense account 
Securities in lawful money * reserve 


$41,846,914 32 
Estimated accrued interest not included in 
“Net accrued interest’”’ ... 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
*Surplus on market value 
Surplus on book value, $3,269,300.05. 
Deposits subject to check (except as stated 
below), not [vee on 10 days’ notice 
Certificates of deposit (not preferred) demand 
Certificates of deposit on 10 ae notice. . 
Amount due banks and bankers...... 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due New — "State savings banks 
State savings and loan 


$1,000,000 00 
8,551,040 75 


7,321 90 
3,744,680 72 


=> Ss ~~ administrator, guardian, 

, trustee, committee or depositary 

Other “fiabitities not included under any of 

the above heads, viz.: 

Contingent account 

Life insurance 381,541 52 

Reserved for taxes ...... 35,833 00 

Annuities .. . ee 2,268,732 24 

General account Emterest cccccccccccesccce 586,172 04 


$41,846,914 32 

Estimated accrued interest not caeiated in 
‘“‘Net accrued interest’’ yestes 83,419 00 
*Surplus includes undivided profits. 
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BUY TAX BONDS 
Yielding & to 6% 

Our list is large—school, city, county and similar 
securities. 

Taxes provide means of payment. Conservative 
investors in 3o States buy of us. 

References everywhere. oy Booklet D, “An 
Argument for Tax Bonds,” and complete list of 
offerings on request. 

Notice our change of address. 


William R. Compton Company 
227 Merchants-Laclede Bank Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














6% MORTGAGES 6% 


2 Investment : 

We. act as Bankers leaning money Ron- 

residents and others, obtaining 6 ecat. net 

to investors. Overs yease te Ge business. 
JAS. W. DRAPE & CO., MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bask Building, - - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bonds and mo 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 25th day of March, 1908: 


$3,166,950 00 
Amount of stock and bond investments: 

ae & — — value, $2,389,560), 

mar value ... 
Other securities (book: value, $6,857, 088.75), 
market value .... e 

Amount loaned on cal 
Other loans, including bills ae ena: eeoeee 
Real estate, banking house 
Due from trust companies, banks and bankers 
Specie (gold certificates) ... 


2,417,170 00 


Estimated accrued entegpet, not included in d 
“net accrued interest’’ ° 469,717 64 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. 
Surplus on market value.........- 

Surplus on book value $13,533, 
Deposits subject to check eae as stated 
below) not preferred . 24,852,183 
Certificates of deposit (not" preferred), time 16,647,187 91 
Amount due trust companies............ ++. 2,691,232 38 
Amount due banks and bankers 817,114 33 

a deposits, viz.: 
e New York State savings banks 
io as executor, administrator, guardian, 
receiver, trustee, committee or depositary 
Deposits prefe use of pledge of 
rt of trust company assets (due New 
ork State Treasurer). 
Other liabilities not included “under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Reserved for taxes and expenses... 


$2,000,000 00 
13,586,372 04 


5,404,513 82 
150,000 00 


119,000 00 


$69,552,795 92 
Estimated accrued interest not included in 
“net accrued interest’’ 749,647 36 
Surplus includes undivided. profits. 
City and County of New York, 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Oa Vice-President, and 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary, of the United States Trust 
Company of New York, located and — business at Nos. 
45 and 47 Wall Street’ in the City of New York, in said 
county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says the fore- 
e nying the same, 
ect, in all respects, to the best of his 
nowiediee and belief, and they further say that the usual 
business of said trust company has been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 
1892) and not elsewhere, and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from the 
Superintendent of Banks designating the 25th day of 
March, 1908, as } J Fa! of which such re shall be made. 
M. wt ie 8 ec capee 
HENRY EB . AHERN, 
Py | suteaenel and sworn to .- an % deponents, 
he 30th day of March, 1908, before me 
H. Public, 


MACBRIDB, | Nota 
[Seal.] New York County. 








Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, rooms for the use and convenience 
of am ee a TRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANE. 


SFYE WATER 











The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Chartered 1872 


EXAMINED BY | betottay COMMISSIONER 
ae tgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold oe over thirty 


5 per cent. Debentures and 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 
Surplus, .. 


years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for inform 








THE INDEPENDENT xi 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


23 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, April 4, 1908 


To the Holders of the Notes of the ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY for $5,500- 
000, now outstanding» and maturing April 8, 1908: 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Erie Railroad Company, held this day, it was 
voted to authorize the issue of notes for the aggregate amount of $15,000,000, to be dated April 8, 
1908, and to be payable on or before April 8, 1911, bearing 6 per cent. interest, and to be secured as 
hereinafter stated, for the following purposes: 

FIRST—$5,500,000 for exchange at par for all of the above-mentioned notes falling due April 
8, 1908; ‘ 

SECON D—Not less than $5,000,000 to be sold at par for cash for corporate purposes authorized 
by order of the Public Service Commission ; 


THE SALE AND PURCHASE OF THESE NOTES AT PAR HAVING BEEN 
UNDERWRITTEN WITHOUT COMMISSION OR COST TO THE COMPANY 
UPON THE EXPRESS CONDITION (AND NOT OTHERWISE) THAT ALL 
OF THE SAID $5,500,000 UNSECURED NOTES MATURING APRIL 8, 1908, 
SHALL HAVE BEEN EXCHANGED, PAR FOR PAR, FOR THESE NEW 
SECURED SIX PER CENT. NOTES. 


THIRD—Not exceeding $4,500,000 to be reserved for issue and for sale hereafter for corporate 
purposes authorized by order of the Public Service Commission ; such reserved Notes to be issued for 
such purposes only as and when approved by a committee consisting of Messrs. Charles Steele, George 
F. Baker, and Edward H. Harriman, such committee having power to add to its number and to fill 
vacancies. 

All of such Notes, when and as issued, are to be secured equally and ratably by the deposit and 
pledge under a trust indenture, of securities to be designated therein of a par value exceeding $12,500,- 
ooo, and of such additional securities as with the approval of the said committee shall have been 
obtained and pledged under the indenture. 

The issue of said $15,000,000 Notes for the discharge or refunding of obligations of the Erie Rail- 
road Company incurred prior to April 1, 1908, and payable prior to July 1, 1909, and for the maintenance 
of its service and the security of such Notes by the pledge of bonds and obligations of the Erie Railroad 
Company, were expressly authorized March 31, 1908, by order of the Public Service Commission for 
the Second District. 











We are authorized on behalf of the Erie Railroad Company to offer $5,500,000 of 
these secured Notes in exchange, at par, for all the said $5,500,000 outstanding Notes 
of the Erie Railroad Company payable April 8, 1908. 

For the purpose of such exchange we are now prepared to receive deposits of the 
outstanding unsecured Notes, for which our Temporary Receipts will be issued, 


ALL SUCH OUTSTANDING NOTES MUST BE DEPOSITED AT OUR 
OFFICE, NO. 23 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Before 3 o’clock P.M., on Wednesday, April 8, 1908 


AS THE UNDERWRITING AT PAR OF THE $5,000,000 OF THE NEW 
SECURED NOTES, AS STATED ABOVE, IS EXPRESSLY CONDITIONED 
UPON THE EXCHANGE THEREFOR OF ALL THE SAID OUTSTANDING 
UNSECURED NOTES, FOR $5,500,000, HOLDERS OF SUCH OUTSTAND- 
ING NOTES ARE URGED TO DEPOSIT THEIR NOTES PROMPTLY, 

If the arrangement shall not become effective, the deposited Notes will be returned without 


expense upon the surrender of our receipts. 
Registered Notes must be suitably endorsed. 


FOR THE ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY: 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
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INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 








CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Principal Office 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


Western Department 
280 La Salle Street, Chicago, 











fitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

WE OE, ba des wecdeoes Saeees $22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 
Paid losses during that period.. 
Issued certificates of profits to 


230,616,103.20 
130,940,447.61 


82,497,340.00 


e 75,068,270.00 
Leaving outstanding at 
time 7,429,070.00 
Interest paid 
amounts to 
On December 31, 1907, the assets 
of the company amounted to. 12,664,897.11 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing. the cost of insurance. 
or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
A. A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 
SANFORD Ly cuss, Second Vice-President 
CHARLES E Third Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD. JONES, Secretary 


19,923,965.85 











There is a great deal of difference between fire and 
life insurance. A man may live his whole life and never 
suffer loss through the agency of fire. A business man, 
even moderately prudent, would not, as a rule, care to 
jeopardize his fortune by neglecting his fire insurance 
because of this fact. Life insurance is based upon the 
certainty of death, sooner or later. A man who walks 
along the street, who rides in a street or railway car, or 
who stops at home, is not absolutely sure of the continu- 
ance of his life for a single instant. Death comes when 
least expected. The prospect who puts off the insurance 
solicitor with a promise to consider the subject of life in- 
surance may die before he can again take up the subject. 
The procrastination that seems so innocent may signify 
suffering of the keenest sort to wife and children when 
the breadwinner is cut off. Today is the time to insure. 
Gray hairs cost money in life insurance offices when a 
policy is sought. Domestic tragedies may be averted if 
a man co-operates with The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and pays the stipulated premiums. Then if 
death comes the company pays and the widow lives! 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January i, 1908 


MEE ndsingog.6 teenessen $29,845,723.08 
LIABILITIES 28,286, 361.96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
_C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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